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A SOCONY-VACUUM INSIDE STORY— 
| e., 4/4 i be * hh’ ae 
1) This “Blacksmit : 
s =} ge > 
ee hom 
5-Ton Sledge! 







Modern Drop Hammer 
Gives Oil and Grease 
a Tough Time! 





Here’s a modern version of 
the old village blacksmith, 
forging steel into shape for 
useful work. It’s a giant, 
@& 4-roll board hammer, wield- 
ing a 5-ton sledge that hits with an impact 





force of 3,500 tons. 


The “wind-up” for these powerful blows is 
provided by the rollers and gears shown cut 
open above. Every time the hammer is raised, 
the gear teeth and bearings take tremendous 
shock loads that pose tough problems for 
lubrication. 


Meeting these problems, Socony-Vacuum 
supplies correct lubricants for every operat- 
ing part — special prescription compounds to 
cushion shock loads on the gears, new high- 





pressure greases for the bearings and special 





oils for the hammer guides. 

Proved specialized lubricants like these, 
for every individual machine problem, 
backed by skilled engineering counsel — 
that’s what you get with Socony-Vacuum’s 
correct lubrication program for your plant. 
Ask your Socony-Vacuum Representative 
about this program. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC 
and Affiliates: 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Cutaway illustration prepared with cooperation of Erie Foundry Company 


The inside track to profits— 


? SOCONY-VACUUM 
wana CORRECT LUBRICATION 





when you get these 
DIRECT Veeder-Readings 


YOU CAN’T MISS getting the accurate figures on production com- 
pleted right up to the present moment... any time you glance at the bold 
black-and-white figures in the window of a Veeder-Root Counter. 


For this way you get your readings straight. No confusion. No 
pointer-to-dial readings to invite errors. Nothing to translate. Just 
plain Facts-in-Figures, right now! 

There are Veeder-Root Devices, mechanically and electrically oper- 
ated, to put everything under Cowntrol, including whatever unit or 
motion you want to count. They can be built into products to in- 
crease their utility and sales...and they can be easily attached to 
machines now in use. In fact, you can even have your Veeder-Readings 
flashed from factory to office, if you wish. How? It’s easier to show 
you and we'll be glad to do just that. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., 
Montreal 3. 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley 
Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
































































































Where there are people, there is a market for 
your product, and where there is a market, 
there is a need for signs. Guiding signs, 
reminding signs—signs to sell. Besides its 
lines of wires for standard lighting ser- 
vice, Belden Manufacturing Company 
has collaborated with engineers in 
the neon and fluorescent tube fields. 
And for this service specialized 
cables have been developed that 


are second to none in long-life 


















































There is : and trouble-free operation. 

plus protection This is another instance 

in Belden where making better wires 
Wire 


to meet your needs is 
Belden’s business. 
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Wide shifts in humidity cause variations in the quality 
of abrasive wheels of the molded plastic type. Air con- 
ditioning in the Resinoid Room shown at left not only 
prevents moisture regain in abrasive ingredients but 


also speeds drying of finished wheels. 


Powdered metals used in the manufacture of 
cemented carbide products become contamin- 





ated from moisture and other impurities in the 
cir. In the Detroit picrt shown at right, a 
General Electric Air Conditioning system holds 
proper temperature cnd humidity conditions 


for quality control in processing and mixing. 


Moistur C ... menace to production 


A VAST NUMBER of industries use mois- course of thousands of air conditioning installations 
ture-sensitive materials in their production and years of laboratory research. 

operations. Such materials may change 
their physical, electrical or chemical prop- 
erties unless the moisture content of the 
air in the plant is rigidly controlled. 


A General Electric central plant air conditioning 
system can be designed to automatically hold tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions constant . . . or such a 
system can be varied with particular job needs. 


Process air conditioning is only one way For help on your production problems. . . call 

in which General Electric heat transfer your General Electric Contractor. For further informa- 
equipment is speeding production for industry. General tion on the role of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Electric engineers have developed the know-how to in Industry send for the free book ‘New Industrial 
cope with widely varied production problems in the Dimensions.” 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Industrial Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


General Electric Co., 
Air Conditioning Dept., Section 78611 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me FREE copy of the General Electric book 
“New Industrial Dimensions.” 


Name 





“New Industrial Dimensions” de- 
scribes 17 important applications Address 
. +. gives photos and diagrams Ci 

of basic heat transfer methods. ied 

















Fermentation vats in new ontibiotic plant built for Bristol Laboratories, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Bristol-Myers Company. From an original drawing by Lili Réthi 


P rotiting from 
the Unpredictable... 


co eS A swe RR CE EEE Mee wee 


The business of antibiotics is amazingly unpredictable. Nobody knows 
when a new miracle will follow penicillin and streptomycin out of the 
test tube. But research scientists know that new miracles will come. 
How to reap the rewards of quick, large scale production of the next 
great antibiotic was one of the problems facing executives of Bristol 
Laboratories. Another was added plant capacity for the immediate 


production of penicillin. 


Bristol scientists and Ferguson engineers worked out a far sighted solution 
to both problems. It consists of a pilot plant and two production build- 
ings, outstanding for cost-cutting mechanized control of processing with 
a minimum of human supervision. But its flexibility is even more out- 
standing. Swiftly and economically, any type of equipment likely to be 
used in the chemica} industry can be installed in any of the new buildings. 
To an unusual degree, WORK AgiuTy to produce profits today is combined 
with FLEXIBILITY to profit from tomorrow's unpredictables. If you are 


interested in those two competitive advantages, call, wire, or write today. 


The H.K 


Ferguson 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
AND BUILDERS 


Department B, The Ferguson Building, Cleveland. * Phone CHerry 5870 











Pictured above is the Plaza 
Building. When it is completed, it 
be the newest store and office struct 
in the Country Club Plaza sho 
district of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Plaza Time edifice harmonix 
with other buildings of the district 
its Spanish style, its towered grace, ¥ 
adornments of Mexican tile. 

The ornamental tile design is t 
of the unique decor of the Plaza | 
ings. It forms an arresting backg: 
for J. C. Nichols, Kansas City 
tate developer and builder (cover). 

Within a year after he had left 
lege, Nichols began dabbling in Ka 
City real estate. In 1904, he forn« 
a syndicate to buy a tract just act 
the state line in Kansas. He persua 
some of the farmers around Ola 
where he was born, to chip in $21 
He returned their original investm¢ 
within.a year. Before the end of t 
second year, they had a 65% prof 

The next year he bought Eve act 
of land which was the ‘beginnii ng 
the present Country Club district The 
he bought 10 more acres, and more ai 
more. This succession of purchases u 
to now brings Nichols’ holdings or cot 
trolled area to around 5,000 acres- 
probably the largest under one mai 
agement in the nation. 

The Plaza shopping center for son 
time was known as “Nichols” Folly. 
Main butt of the criticism was th 
elaborate parking area, Since parking 
space is now considered vital to a! 
shopping center, the Plaza today 
mecca for city planners and _ builder 
Last week, there were visitors from San 
Antonio, Cleveland, and San Francis¢ 
others came from Sweden and Sou! 
Africa. 

Nichols’ hobby is his love of : 
resulted in his spending over half : 
lion dollars on art objects for the di tic 
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Business would do well to convince Congress that Marshall Plan aid is a 
matter of industrial health, not of politics nor of war. 








Industry in this country cannot long prosper with the non-Communist 
world suffering postwar paralysis. Russia counts on that—a slump in this 
country due to failure of the capitalist countries to restore trade. 

The real threat of war lies in the failure to restore this trade. 

The industrial potential of Western Europe and the U. S. is too great to 
permit Russia to think of successfully waging war (page 104). That is, pro- 
viding the potential is intelligently converted into output. 


Ja 
But the prospect of stopgap aid for Europe, and of Marshall Plan funds, 
should not lead business to think that everything is smooth sailing. 








For all our present prosperity, a lot of the boom is a price boom. 

Business is borrowing great sums of money from the banks (page 19) 
which it may one day wish had been raised in the new capital market. 

Inventories are rising faster than they were last summer. This is doubly 
dangerous if it represents buying to beat new price rises. 

¢ 

Prices are of somewhat more than usual interest this week. This is an 
anniversary—one year after the final removal of OPA ceilings. 

Over-all wholesale prices have risen 16% in the year. If that seems 
small to you, remember that this wholesale index includes some 900 com- 
modities and is not a fast mover. 





Products other than farm and foods—mostly industrial—are up 20%. 
They beat other products because they were up so much less when the lid 
finally came off. 

The cost-of-living index has risen from 1481 to above 160. 

Against these rises, the consumer has added only 6% to his income. 

3 

When prices run away from consumers’ incomes, it means either that 
(1) people have to get more pay, or (2) a lot of them are priced out of the 
market. And white-collar groups, historically, always fall behind the parade. 


Exports continue to intensify the upward pressure on prices. 





The export figure is down from its May peak, to be sure. But it still is 
large. (The Chase National Bank’s monthly letter cites estimates ranging 
anywhere from 7% to 15% of our production.) And the excess of exports 
over imports is directly sliced off amounts available for home use. 

Nobody knows exactly how much this has to do with prices. But it may 
mean the whole difference between catching and not catching home demand 

& 


Value of business inventories went up more than expected in August, 





latest month reported. The rise was more than $750-million, carrying the 
total above $39%4-billion. 


Manufacturers’ inventories accounted for about $300-million of the 





rise. That’s a third more than the preliminary estimate. : 

Accumulation at wholesale and retail, particularly the latter level, 
accounted for 60% of the inventory gain, however. This may be justified 
after stores’ rush to reduce inventories following Easter. After all, now is 


the time to stock up for the holiday trade—and this year’s dollar volume 
promises to break all records (BW—Oct.11'47,p19). 


Another fact to remember is that physical volume of inventory is up less 
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than dollar value. The price factor weighs here just like anywhere else 
Even so, some observers again fear inventories may get out of hand. 





* 

Expansion of inventories undoubtedly helps to explain the soaring total 
of business borrowing at the banks. 

Loans fell off after Easter, the normal seasonal pattern. At midsum- 
mer they were hanging around $1134-billion. Then the rise started; now 
they are up to about $13%4-billion. 

Recently, it has been a rare week that added less than $80-million to 
total commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans; on a couple of occasions, 
weekly gains have run as much as $200-million. 

These figures don’t mean much with everything going strong. But if 
things were to turn around and banks got scared, business would be called 
upon to liquidate enough inventory to pay off. That could be painful. 











Money raised on bonds or stock then would be much cozier. More com- 
fortable yet would be money earned and put back in the business. 


& 
This was ‘‘steel week’ in the financial markets (page 78). Earnings and 
dividends in the industry made flashy headlines. 
Yet it is more than likely that profits have seen their 1947 peaks. 





A freight increase has to be absorbed by the industry in the fourth quar- 
ter. Also, scrap prices have shot up to one record after another. 

It is not yet certain that prices to be quoted for the first quarter of next 
year will reflect these new costs. But even if they do, there will be a matter 
of wages coming up early next year. 

ee 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) wasn’t able to hold down the price of crude oil 
in the Midwest, but it still is master of product prices in the East. 

First battle was when Esso determined to hold gasoline prices in the East 
against other marketers who hiked them. After several weeks of struggle, 
the price-raisers came back down (BW—Sep.20'47,p28). 

Then independent crude producers began to yell for higher prices. A 
few bigger boys climbed aboard, and up went the price 20¢ a bbl. 

Finally, Wednesday of this week, Esso upped its eastern gasoline price. 
But the rise wasn’t the 0.8¢ to 1¢ a gal. prevalent in the Midwest. It was 
0.3¢ on gasoline, with wider markups on fuel oils. 

Significance: Wider margins on fuel oils will encourage output of 
much-needed heating oils for this winter, put less premium on gasoline. 


And no competitors propose to buck the Esso price; they said “uncle.”’ 
s 
If oil well completions were any cure for shortages, petroleum supplies 
would be a cinch. August completions were 3,400, a new high. 
But the problem still is distribution, not how many producing wells. 
. 
Here’s a sample of demand rather than supply making a price: 
Average weekly slaughter in federally inspected packinghouses was 
about the same in late September and early October as last May. Yet prices 
of hogs and cattle recently hit $30 a cwt. Against $25 last May. 
At retail, prior to the current dip, beef was 30% to 40% over May. 
Same supplies, same customers, but what a difference in prices! 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 

































4 § Lotest Preceding 
a Week Week 
HE INDEX (see chart below), . . 2. 2. . . (7184.7 #1846 
i DDUCTION 

CM Geil)... <.c-cesscoescccccecee. 7.0 97.1 

Eaioduction of automobiles and trucks..................ceceesee eee eeeees 105,587  +89,180 
| MBogincering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $17,012 $20,536 
“Wiectric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ............-..6.2- see e eens 4,964 4,946 
iu Ss III RIE oss ca ck ccc ccccclscsccccsecccececes 5,295 5,268 
i ‘tuminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).........+2seeseeeeeeeseeceeees 2,102 2,125 
. 

TRADE 

TMiscellancous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 93 93 
Tal other carloadings (daily averagé, 1,000 cars).............0ccceeceeeceees 67 67 
4 Joney in i ne ewe cawecec $28,569 $28,656 

Wepartment store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +2% +8% 
: Business failures (Dum & Bradstreet, number)........................000- 81 75 

CES (Average for the week} 

Bpot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100).............0000c008 452.0 453.0 
| Yodustrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 289.0 283.2 
| Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 394.4 397.3 

Svinished steel composite (Steel, tom)... ..-.. 2.0... cece eee $75.41 $75.41 

Bcrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom).............secsecccccccccccseeecs $42.58 $41.83 

opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...... 22.2... 66.0 eee eee eee eee 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 

I, OD on ois se ec ccc evcccccevsepeteseccoecces eer $3.04 $3.00 
ugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 2.2.2... eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 
Motton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............seeeeeeeeecene 32.56¢ 32.09%¢ 
I Ms eae <5 0 ons esewddacesesuasescascceses $1.817 $1.822 
i Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........eseceeeceeeeeeees 21.92¢  +20.32¢ 
HNANCE 
(990 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............2eeeeeeeees 123.5 124.5 
"Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...........++++- 3.38% 3.37% 

igh grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............-..-- 2.719 2.71% 
(Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. eee «=-14-14% )=—14-13% 

Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1-14% =1-148% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
| Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...............+++0e00% 47,467 46,927 

otal loans and investments, reporting member banks...............--+++++ 65,029 64,620 
'}Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............++ 13,595 13,436 
Pasccurities loans, reporting member banks..................0-0. eee enone 1,814 2,049 
TU. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 38,632 38,103 

her securities held, reporting member banks. ....... 2.6.6... e eee eee eens 4,249 4,259 

Rens eeenwen, ae meaeber Damlis. ... co. sc ccc ccccvscectsccrceccovnce 980 1,270 

Total fedegal reserve credit outstanding... .... 0... ccccccsccccescccnecsces 22,348 22,807 

Preliminary, week ended October 25th. Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for ‘Latest 

+Revised. ttEstimate (B.W .—Jul.12'47,p16). 





Month Yeor 1941 
Ago Ago Average 


183.7 185.3 162.2 


94.4 89.4 97.3 
106,894 87,680 98,236 
$22,452 $14,781 $19,433 


4,956 4,602 3,130 
5,196 4,730 3,842 
2,040 2,131 1,685 
89 88 86 
66 67 52 


$28,556 $28,585 $9,613 
47% +24% +417% 


77 23 228 
433.6 350.2 198.1 
273.4 210.7 138.5 
379.2 313.7 146.6 


75.41 $64.45 $56.73 
$37.75 S19.17 $19.48 
21.500¢ 14.375¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.67 $2.05 $0.99 
6.32¢ 5.57¢ 3.38¢ 
30.78¢ 31.53¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.755 $1.330 $1.28] 


17.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 

119.0 115.3 78.0 
3.30% 3.16% 4.33% 
2.66% 2.60% 2.77% 


13-14% 14-14% 1.00% 
1-14% s-1% 4-3 % 


47,303 46,189 ++27,777 
64,566 67,249 ++32,309 
12,935 10,673 ++6,963 
1,906 2,676 +tt1,038 
38,680 44,978 ++15,999 
4,317 3,956 ++4,303 
950 435 5,290 
22,573 23,636 2,265 


Week’’ on each series on request. 
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WHEN IT'S AN 


@ When you buy a battery, you want to 
be sure it will start your car— today, 
tomorrow, this coming winter. Regardless 
of the age of your car, dependable start- 
ing power is your soundest investment. 
One starting failure can be far more 


costly than the little extra you pay for 
an Exide Battery. 


Play safe—buy starting assurance. 
When it’s an Exide—you start 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Nee 
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NASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





¢ THE MARSHALL PLAN becomes a 

ERVICE plan next week. That’s when the Har- 

riman committee of 19 nongovernmen- 

leaders turns in its report on how much aid this 
ion can wisely give to Europe. 

Strictly speaking, even this isn’t the ‘’Marshall 
an.’ The committee isn’t a governmental body. 

But Truman faces a deadline—Nov. 17, when 
bnaress returns (page 19). G.O.P. leaders have 
nde it plain they won’t act on stopgap money 
til they get a pretty firm outline of the big pic- 
re. 

By Nov. 17 Truman won’t have anything more 
icial than the Harriman committee findings. 
e maze of interdepartmental committees head- 
g up under State is snarled in its own red tape. 

So the situation adds up to this: When you see 
e Harriman committee report you see the Mar- 
all Plan—so far as quantities of goods are con- 
red. 

After that, it’s up to Congress. 


Administratively, it still looks as if there will 
Pa new government corporation to run the plan. 

Budget Bureau technicians working on details 
e beginning to wish they could drop the idea. 
ey have been figuring on a corporation with a 
bard of directors made up of Cabinet officers and 
e like. Now they realize that, when Congress gets 
bough with the legislation, there will be congress- 
en or businessmen on the board. 

So they would prefer a bureau responsible 
rectly to Truman, even though they know it has 
le chance. 


The bureau that Budget people prefer could do 
e whole job of supervising the plan. But a cor- 
pration will buy and distribute only. Corollary 
siness controls will go to Commerce Dept., which 
herited the remaining war powers. 

The department has already begun calling 
ack key men from the old WPB and OPA. 

On deck so far: Hiland Batcheller, WPB oper- 
ions vice-chairman; Henry Hart, OPA general 
ounsel; James Brownlee, OPA deputy director. 

The old files are being scanned for more 
ames. One spot open: someone with war experi- 
nce in selling industry on materials conservation, 
bstitution, product simplification. 


NO BUST IN ‘48—that’s the word from the 
ureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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BAE is the first government agency to stick its 
neck out—in its Agricultural Outlook Digest—on 
Prospects for next year. 

Here’s its sizeup: 

Consumers won't cut down spending next year, 
despite high prices. Business spending will remain 
high; government expenditures about the same as 
this year. 

So “‘a significant decline in business and in- 
dustry is unlikely in 1948, particularly if exports 
remain high.”’ 

BAE expects more inflation next year. Spend- 
ing is outrunning production, it figures, and neither 
industrial nor farm output can increase much. 


STEEL EXPANSION LEGISLATION is likely to 
come up at the special session. 

If it does, it will be tied to the Marshall Plan 

Idea would be to revive 5-year amortization for 
tax purposes on new facilities needed to meet for- 
eign commitments. The steel industry is interested 
(BW—Oct.25’47,p15). 


a 

Other sections of government seek also to 
crowd into the special session act. 

For instance, the Justice Dept. urges Truman 
to ask for an antitrust law amendment to cover ac- 
quisition-of-assets cases (BW—Mar.22'47,p19), on 
the ground it would help fight inflation. 


RECENT NLRB POLICY DECISIONS on old 
cases pending from pre-Taft-Hartley act days add 
up to: 

(1) Employers will not be forced to bargain 
with unions that have not qualified under the T-H 
law (Marshall & Bruce case), or with groups of 
workers having no status under the new law (West- 
inghouse foremen). 

(2) Where a discriminatory discharge was in- 
volved, employers will be required to reinstate the 
worker even though the union has not qualified 
under the new law (Pioneer Electric case). 


ALUMINUM STOCKPILING POLICY is about 
to be changed by the Army-Navy Munitions Board. 
The board may drop its preference for stockpiling 
bauxite, buy aluminum metal instead. 

Squabble over bauxite vs. aluminum goes 
back to last spring. Then, with demand falling off, 
Reynolds and Kaiser pressured the board to buy and 
store aluminium; they didn’t like the heavy inven- 
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tory they were accumulating by continued output. 
But Alcoa held out for bauxite. 

Now Alcoa has switched ground, is plumping 
for metal storage too. Its argument: Aluminum is, 
in effect, a stockpile of electricity—the energy 
needed to convert bauxite to metal. 


Demand has picked up, and now neither Alcoa 
nor the other domestic producers have excess metal 
to sell. However, Aluminium Ltd. of Canada has 
400-million-lb. unused capacity above its 600-mil- 
lion-lb. production. 

Stockpile being talked is about 2-billion Ib. 
That’s equal to two years of capacity domestic out- 
put. 

Building up a stockpile of this order could even 
out the market for years. And it would mean no 
dips in electric power demands from aluminum pot 
lines. 

Power is tight everywhere aluminum is made. 
But aluminum producers would no longer be easy 
targets for load reduction; they'd be working in the 


national defense. 
oy 


WELL-HEELED NEW DEALERS are.backing a 
new research outfit in Washington intended to do a 
Brookings Institution type of job from the left side 
of the political street. 


Probable name of the newcomer: Public Af- - 


fairs Institute. 

It will have a staff of four or five, a budget of 
around $100,000 a year. Head man is Dewey An- 
derson, former top staff man on Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee and TNEC. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has revived 
its prewar report series showing financial conditions 
and operating results of U.S. manufacturing con- 
cerns. 

First report covers first quarter of ‘47, shows 
net income of $2.7-billion on net sales of $35.6- 
billion. Costs and expenses were $31.2-billion, fed- 
eral income taxes $1.7-billion. 

The ratio of cash and government securities 
to current liabilities is listed at 88% as of Mar. 31 
for all companies. The range is from*70% for small 
concerns to 113% for corporations with assets of 
$100-million and over. 

The report covers 21 major industry groups, is 
based on a sampling from nearly 5,500 firms. You 
can get a copy by writing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING ASSN. hao: | 
bor-management committees searching {or ¢ 
ment on two hot labor issues: 

(1) Feasibility of the annual wage; 

(2) A formula for sharing benefits 
creased productivity among labor, manager. 
stockholders, consumers, and plant expansion 





Don’t expect published reports on either ;,; 
ject before next year. 

Other studies on N. P. A.’s agenda: Causes ; 
labor peace, reasons for shifting plants to + 
South, use to which surplus warplants have been >, 

Also, a report on the Marshall Plan is due 
few weeks. 








PENDING ANTITRUST CASES sometimes «: 
in the way of government-industry committee ; 
operation. 

Example: A group of businessmen was cali: 
in for an Army-Navy Munitions Board ferro-a\\; 
subcommittee meeting; each man turned up wi 
his lawyer. Government chairman asked 
learned 75% of the committee came from cor 
panies that are antitrust defendants. 











= 
$ 








This and similar instances are causing pre 
sure on Justice to grant immunity to industry-com 
mittee actions where government has an interes 
Latest pleas come from Krug; he’s having trout 
getting help in planning for fuel shortages. 












Justice Dept. is expected to nod O.K. soon¢ 
ODT’s freight car committee, which represents o 
builders and steelmen. 








Committee’s goal: an allocation and comp 
nents-distribution program that will permit 10,00 
new cars a month by next summer. 










e While government officially urges business t 
hold the line on credit terms, WAA offers 62’ 
surplus Army cargo planes for $5,000 each—15” 
down, balance over 36 months. .. . 








® Power shortage note: St. Lawrence Seaway back 
ers are taking grim satisfaction from Centra! Ne* 
York Power Corp.’s curtailment of a chemico 
plant’s firm-energy contract. Seaway proponent 
will use it to bolster their arguments for the powé’ 
features of the project... . 

® Watch for the first detailed interpretative bulle 
tin on what you can and can’t do under the new po" 
tal-pay act. Wage-hour Administrator McCormt 
will put it out soon. 
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sala brrowing Increases danger of 

troub 
President Truman acted on impulse 
en he ordered Congress back into 
sion on Nov. 17. What ended his 

oon o g indecision was a warning from his 

Nts uncil of Economic Advisers that the 
ifation danger has taken a turn for 
€ worse. 

compe What scared the council are signs 

10,00mmat business borrowing from commer- 


al banks is beginning to run far be- 
bnd expectations. 

Deflationary Factors—This develop- 
ent upsets the balance on which the 
oss timpuncil had been relying for its finding 
ojg™pat the Marshall Plan presents no in- 


A 
vee iperable inflation danger. On one side 
‘ this balance the council had set these 
eflationary factors: 
backs (1) The federal cash surplus—if taxes 
Nowe Maintained the Marshall Plan won’t 


wer this by more than $]-billion or so 
MICO most: 
nent (2) The current rate of personal sav- 


Dowel mags. 
I 


a” 


nflationary—Against these the coun- 
, fe weighed these “inflationary factors: 
oulle i (1) That part of the net export bal- 
/ porf™ince financed other than by the U.S. 
Tombfmovernment (the government- financed 
ut is already canceled off in figuring 
he federal cash surplus), and 
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oans Spur Special Session 


Truman’s advisers warned him sharp upturn in business 


inflation. This seemed to President 


be more appealing reason than foreign aid for calling Congress. 


(2) Borrowing, mostly by business, 

from commercial banks. 
e Out of Kilter—Until last month, the 
council thought its balance balanced, 
that price dangers lay in specific com- 
modities only. 

Preliminary figures on current busi- 
ness borrowing now convince the coun- 
cil that the scales have swung to the 
inflationary side—that things could easily 
get out of hand. 

This is the story the council told 

Truman a week ago last Monday. On 
Tuesday he summoned congressional 
leaders to come to the White House 
Thursday, and dictated his proclamation 
convening Congress. Until then it had 
been touch and go for some time. The 
State Dept. had been pounding at Trv- 
man for a session on foreign rescue 
money. But Democratic politicos were 
insisting that a session would be murder 
—it would antagonize the congressmen, 
open the floodgates to unwelcome leg- 
islation. 
e Popular Appeal—The council’s warn- 
ing convinced Truman he had a reason 
for calling Congress which has more 
popular appeal than foreign aid. 

Summoning Congress so quickly, the 
President had no concrete legislative 
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program ready. He has none yet. The 
Administration is still reaching for ideas, 
still gaging how far Congress will let 
it go. 

e Inflation-Fighting Powers—But there 
are some inflation-fighting powers that 
Truman already knows he wants: 

(1) Authority to increase bank re- 
serves; this takes legislation. It ranks 
high on ‘Truman’s list because it’s the 
most obvious way to try to curb borrow- 
ing from commercial banks. Such a 
move would be quicklv effective because 
most of the banks are now crowding 
their reserve limits. 

(2) Revival of control over instal- 
ment credit—regulation W—which died 
Oct. 31 (BW —Oct.25'47,p21) 

) Control over the commodity ex 
changes comparable to that now exer- 
cised over the stock exchanges. The 
purpose is to jack up margins in the 
grain pits—to 100% if some presidential 
advisers get their way. Buvifig $3 wheat 
for $1 down creates $2 of extra pur- 
chasing power, the White House figures. 
e Personal-Taxes Poser—Coupled with 
these new powers—and even more im- 
portant to his program—will be Tru 
man’s firm insistence that taxes must 
not be cut. Truman may even recom- 
mend something like a surplus profits 
levy. 

Nevertheless, a personal income tax 
cut will be No. 1 on the Republican 
agenda for the special session (BW— 
Oct.25’47,p15). And this time even a 
veto may not be enough to stop it. 
¢ Selective Control—Direct price con- 
trols are the big question mark in ‘Tru 
man’s mind. Price contro] at the con 
sumer level is out of the question— 
everyone recognizes this. By election 
time, anv OPA-type program would be 
unpopular enough to defeat any Presi- 
dent. 

Selective price control is another 

story. The White House thinks it could 
get results if it could control the price 
of a few specific commodities at or near 
the producer level. Problem is: How 
much of this will the G.O.P. take? 
e Foodstuffs—Most wanted is control 
over the price of wheat. It’s conceded 
that single-level control couldn’t last 
indefinitely, without spreading down 
the line. But if world crops next year 
are halfway decent such a control is 
calculated to carry across the danger 
period of 1948. 

No control] will be attempted, how- 
ever, on corn. That would merely result 
in feeding on the farm. What's wanted 
is grain on the market. 

Meat is the other commodity on 
which price control is badly wanted. It 
would be at the packing-house level 
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CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS pose on White House steps after President Truman’s call 
for a special session. They are (left to right): Sen. Wallace H. White, Jr., Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., Sen. Homer Ferguson, Rep. Charles A. Halleck, Rep. Charles A. Eaton, Rep. 
Sol Bloom—the lone Democrat—and Rep. Christian A. Herter (upper right). 


and its real purpose would be to reduce 
grain feeding—by fixing prices to penal- 
ize finished beef and fat hogs. 

¢ Industrial Stuff—There’s serious dis- 
cussion also of seeking controls over 
industrial stuff like steel and coal. The 
trouble is that would involve the blister- 
ing job of sitting on wages, too. So 
these are unlikely. 

The thought is that you can maintain 
some control over prices of industrial 
commodities through allocation and use- 
restrictions; these cut down demand. 
And such controls are needed for the 
Marshall Plan anywav. 

e Marshall Plan Debate—Foreign aid— 
and the machinery to do it—is the other 
side of the special session coin. 

The immediate need is for another 
$1-billion to keep Europe going through 
the winter. But Truman will. have to 
back up this plea with a full statement 
of the Marshall Plan (page 15). 

The only fight on the $1-billion in 
emergency money will be over how 
much the Republicans decide to cut it, 
if any. The Marshall Plan itself won’t 
reach the floor for debate until the Teg- 
ulat session in January. 
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Coal Hits Stride 


Bituminous will be scarce 
this winter, but outlook grows 
brighter. Only car shortage 
holds back zooming output. 


Bituminous coal is going to be scarce 
this winter (BW —Sep.13'47,p15), but 
the outlook is better now than it has 
been at any time for the past three 
months. Coal production is hitting its 
stride again in spite of the reduction 
in the work day that the miners won last 
summer (BW-—Jul.12’47,p15). If it can 
hold the present pace, it won’t fall far 
short of meeting the record demand, 
both domestic and foreign. 

e Going Strong—In the week ended 
Oct. 11, the miners dug 12,750,000 
tons of coal. This week the tally for 
the week ended Oct. 18 was released. 
It showed that they were still going 
strong with 12,610,000 tons. This is 
the highest output since the agreement 
between John L. Lewis and the opera- 


} 


tors last July knocked an h: j; yy, 
minutes off the working ; Rot 
the cut in hours, production :ay 
13-million tons a week. 

By Oct. 18, production t! 
topped 488-million tons. Wit }| \, 
to go, operators figured co: eryatiy, 
that they could hit a total 
610-million tons—the highest >¢acetip 
production in history. And vith }y 
they might even match 1944 . wary 
record of 620-million tons. ' 
e Cars, Not Manpower—W}).t's joi; 
ing back production now is jot mn 


power but the shortage of railroad cy 
Few mines have storage facilities, } 
they can’t get cars to haul the coal ayy 


they have to stop digging. 

The effects of the car shor! \ve mah 
it hard to estimate just how much # 
productivity of the mine worker; } 
increased since the cut in hours, \f 
experts say the answer is around 8% 

The agreement between Lewis x 
the operators cut the working time ; 
the face from seven hours and 45 mip 
utes to six hours and 30 minutes. Th 
is a 16% cut, but the production lo 
per man per day has been only ha 
that. This means increased prod 
tivity has made up for the other 8% 
e Record Demand—In ordinary time 
production at the present rate woul 
swamp the market. But demand hs 
been setting records too. Experts figu 
that this year’s demand totals 600- t 
620-million tons, including 65-millio 
for export. In 1946, consumption wa 
only about 500-million tons, includin 
40-million for export; strikes and shor 
ages of other materials cut heavily int 
coal use during the year. 

The booming demand has kept coi 
prices from showing any signs of weal 
ness. When the operators hiked price 
50¢ to $1.65 a ton after the Lewis agi 
ment (BW —Aug.2’47,p17), man 
them spoke comfortably of bringi 


prices down if productivity improvec 
But instead of lower prices, retail buyes 


now face another increase—this one ! 
take care of the 10¢-a-ton freight hi 
recently approved by the _ Interstat 
Commerce Commission. 

e Reaction—About 85% of coal prod 
tion is sold f.o.b. the mine for indu 
trial use. Prices on this coal have 1 
gone up, but the buyer has to pay ! 
extra freight. The other 15% of pr 
duction goes to dealers who feed 
coal out to home users. Dealers are n 


lifting their prices to cover the ext 


freight and usually something extra 


Coal men are waiting a little uneas 


to see how home users will react to th 


increase. Dealers report that buyers ha 
been slow about getting their orders 


the books this vear—probably becau' 


they have been hoping for a price cu 
The price increase, coming along wit 
the first cold weather, could bring ¢! 
hold-outs into the market in a hurry. 
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kets h Irving S. Olds, U. S. Steel 


doesn’t seem any present letup in demand” 
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Walter D. Fuller, Curtis Publishing 
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John D. Biggers, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 


“Large volume, prices at reasonable levels” 





J. P. Seiberling, Seiberling Rubber 


“Loss in sales . . . contraction of net profit” 


feport on Profits, Prospects 


Third-quarter statements indicate 1947 will set another cor- 


orate earnings record. But most companies believe they are at 


pay tl Business this week was heading down 
of proq™e homestretch of the biggest year, 
so@meofitwise, in all its history. 

ire nom Lhe third-quarter earnings statements 
at are coming out now make wonder- 
xtra. @! reading for stockholders and man- 
ineasiliq™pec’s—even in comparison with the rec- 
to third earnings of the first half of this year, 
rs have W—Aug.2’47,p15). 

lers 50% Over 1946—With few excep- 
ons, companies all over the country 
ce cul™™eport that their incomes held up or 
o witig™en increased during the summer. Un- 
ng th@™PsS something completely unexpected 
irry. JePpens in the next couple of months, 
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eir income ceiling, even with continued high demand. 


U.S. corporations are going to wind up 
the year with total income 50% or so 
above 1946 (itself a record). 

The Dept. of Commerce estimates 
that in the first half of 1947, all corpo- 
rations netted about $8.7-billion after 
taxes. It’s too early for any official 
estimates of third-quarter earnings. A 
sample of statements released so far 
shows that they will come close to 
matching the rate of the first half. With 
an equally good fourth quarter prac- 
tically in the bag, corporate income for 
1947 now promises to run better than 
$17-billion. That would compare with 











Carle C. Conway, Continental Can 


““A conservative dividend policy” is prudent 





J. S. Coleman, Burroughs Adding Machine 


On big expansion: “Actions speak louder” 


last year’s record of $12,539,000,000. 
e Comparison—But in comparison with 
last year, third-quarter earnings are not 
as impressive as the first half year was. 
By the summer of 1946, the labor sit- 
uation had begun to straighten out. 
Most corporations started to hit their 
stride. As a result, third quarter of 1946 
is a much bigger base for comparison 
than the early months of the year. 
Take, for instance, U.S. Steel, the 
giant of heavy industry, which reported 
its earnings this week. In the September 
quarter of 1947, Big Steel earned $28,- 
735,000. This was not much below the 
$29,337,000 profit that the corporation 
rang up in the second quarter this year, 
but it was well under the $33,329,000 of 
the third quarter of 1946. In the first 
half of 1947, the company’s earnings of 
$68,571,000 contrasted with only $24,- 
139,000 in strikebound 1946. — 
e Dividend Boost—For the nine months, 
Big Steel’s score was $97,306,000 for 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford — (ass 
$2,309,000 in the third quarter 
$8,728,000 in the nine month 
1946, its third-quarter scor wa 
000 and a first-quarter def t pul 
nine months’ total down t: $? on 
President John D. Biggers preg 
that 1947 sales stood a gc. bh van 
exceeding $90-million, aga nst ¢4 
lion in 1946 and $61 -milhon in }oy 

Union Carbide ¢ Carbon rang 
$18,794,000 in the third (uarter 
ping both the $16,88~.000 of the 
ond quarter and the 915,67 4,000 » 


How Third-Quarter Profits Compare With ’46 
With summer of 1946 production was 
climbing fast. 
Here is the way 1947 profits ot 


50 representative companies com- 


pare with the 1946 figures for the 
third quarter and the first nine 


months of the year (000 omitted): 


-——Third Quarter-——— -—-—First 9 Months-——~ 

Company 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Air Reduction... ... 1,138 1,328 4,064 3,068 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel 1,036 2.113 4,554 4,599 a 
American Brake Shoe 958 1,103 3.525 449 third tes last ee FE. ee for ; 
American Chicle 1,247 707 3,673 164 nine months were $7 +,365,()00 a 
American Woolen. 3,367 5.375 11,258 259 $40,332,000 in 1946. 
Atlantic Refining. 4,542 D225 10,837 ,922 a Trouble—But even in the 
Barker Bros ae 513 512 1,390 348 prosperity, individual comp: nies 


Blaw-Knox . 842 689 2,225 743 

Burroughs Adding Machine 1,746 381 4,403 942 been havi mg their troubles: 
Caterpillar Tractor ,849 600 5,376 395 Butler Bros., a big wholesale 4 
Certain-teed Products 534 ,047 4,451 760 goods merchandiser, lost another $4 


Container Corp. of America , 338 111 8,003 803 763 in the third quarter (witl rout al 


Continental Baking Shes ~ 922 3,462 078 f f d 1 d 
Detroit-Michigan Stove 468 1,700 ,254 ing OF SCCETS tax cre lits). Vhis by 
Detroit Steel........... 906 3.654 818 its consolidated operating loss for y 


nine months of record- 


breaking production and profits be- 
hind them, manufacturing corpora- 
tions are sure to set an all-time earn- 
ings mark this year. Third-quarter 
earnings compare favorably with last 
year, in spite of the fact that by the 
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Eaton Mfg... 
Flintkote......... 

Freeport Sulphur 

General Electric 

General Foods 

Gillette Safety Razor. 
Hercules Powder 
SS SS eee eee eo 
Interlake Iron... . 

Johns- Manville 
Kaiser-Frazer . 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Gk ass 
Lone Star Cement 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator. neds 
Mullins Mfg. Corp by 
National Cash Register. . 
National Gypsum 

Pacific Mills. eau 
Republic Steel......... 
Rheem Mfg 

Sharon Steel 

Sharp & Dohme. . 

Shell Union Oil 

Standard Brands 

Standard Steel Spring 
Sunshine Biscuits 

Texas Co ; 

Twin Coach Co 

Union Bag & Paper 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
United States Steel 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
William Wrigley Jr. Co 

Vale & Towne Mfg 
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* 5,548 7194 
6,103 626 
2,181 808 

56,459 404 

12,599 
7,618 

10,058 
1,181 
3,451 
7,498 
6,089 
8,728 
4,537 
4,603 
3,741 
7,546 
3,742 
5,645 

23,112 
2,694 
4,760 
3,084 

38.677 
5,379 
2,116 
4,504 

78, 396 
1,565 
8,787 

54, 865 

97 , 306 
9,780 
4,742 
6,059 
1,563 
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1947 and $57,468,000 for 1946. On 
the strength of the difference, U.S. 
Steel’s directors boosted the regular 
dividend from $1 a quarter to $1.25 and 
declared an extra of 75¢. This is the 
company’s first extra since October, 
1929. And it is the first time since 
1931 that the regular dividend on Big 
Steel’s stock has been as high as $5. 
With U.S. Steel as with most com- 
panies, the profits came from record- 
breaking production. Both in the third 
quarter and in the nine months, ship- 
ments of steel products topped all pre- 
vious peacetime marks. Production of 
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ingots and rane in the third quarter 
averaged 90.2% of rated capacity. 

e Same Story—Other companies, both 
in the steel industry and elsewhere, have 
much the same production and profits 
story to tell: 

General Electric came out of the third 
quarter with earnings of $18,840,000. 
That was down a bit from the $21,216,- 
000 of the second quarter, but far above 
the $6,384,000 it made in the Septem- 
ber quarter last year. For the nine 
months, G.E.’s income was $56,459,- 
000 against a meager $404,000 a year 
ago. 





months up to $2,526,000. Directoy 
nounced that they will have to skip 
further dividend payments this 
They blame most of their difficult 
inventory losses. 

Seiberling Rubber Co. reported ¢ 
ings for the nine months of only $7 
199, against $987,312 the same per 
last year. Third-quarter ee 1 
54% below 1946, principally be: 
sales dropped from $8,470, 000 to | g 
685,000 for the three months. 

Even the companies with the hu 
somest earnings statements are wo 
ing about costs, direct and_ indi 
Many are setting up additional rese: 
out of earnings to cover the rise in 
placement costs. Others are ploy 
back a large part of their profits into! 
business. 

e Disappointment—Sometimes this 
mean a disappointing dividend 
stockholders who have been licking th 
chops over the earnings statemen 
Continental Can, for instance, decla 
a year-end dividend of only 5(0¢ (BV 
Oct.25’47 p92), which makes its t 
for the year $1.25 against $1 in 1% 
In the year ended in September, 
company earned $10,848,000, mi 
than twice the 1946 profits of $5,29 
000. 

Walter D. Fuller, president of Cu 
Publishing Co., summed up most 
panies’ belief that their incomes 4 
close to the ceiling. Commenting | 
recent increases in advertising rates 
news stand and subscription prices 
said: “‘We have made these increases! 
price with the hope that we may at le 
offset the cost increases. We do 1 
have any great expectancy that \ 
these new rates in effect we shall be 2 
to make any substantial increase 
profits during 1948, unless volume 
considerably greater than now app 
probable.” 
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MATERIEL that became scrap during war is needed by Europe and U. S. 


teel Scrap: To or From Europe? 


} Marshall Plan nations ask million tons a year from U. S.; 
10 to fiimel producers say battlefield scrap could fill all Europe’s needs 
1 then some. Problem: How to get this scrap where it’s needed. 


farshall Plan nations face strong op- 
ition to their request for 1-muillion 
1.5-million metric tons a year of 
erican steel scrap. Resistance to the 
est has come from both govern- 
tal and industry sources. 
an’t Spare It—In Washington this 
k, the Harriman committee decided 
say that we can’t spare the amount 
crap requested. The committee’s re- 
will recommend intensification of 
rts to raise as much as possible 
oad. 
tel producers comment that the 
opean request could not have been 
more poorly timed. Inability of 
industry to operate at-its full capac- 
of 91,241,000 net tons a year is 
fly attributed to the shortages of 


Steelmakers wondered aloud why Eu- 
¢ could not gather up enough battle- 
d scrap to operate the steel industry 
t there and still have a lot left to 
p to this country. 

ccording to a British survey on 
seas scrap, there are 5-millian metzic 
bs of recoverable scrap lying on the 
tlefields and highways of Europe. 
her estimates range as high as 12- 
lion tons. 

our Obstacles—Chief obstacles to 
ting this scrap to the steel mills are 
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manpower, transportation, port equip- 
ment, and red tape: 

e German workers are not interested in 
gathering —T in their country—where 
most of it is lying. They do not want 
to do the work because of the general 
currency situation. What they would 
earn on such a job would not buy them 
the things they want (BW—Oct.11’47, 
pl0s). 

e Hauling the scrap from the battle- 
fields to continental steel mills or to 
seaports would be difficult. The scrap 
would run into conflict with high trans- 
portation priorities given food and fuel 
shipments. And, of course, there is a 
general shortage of rail facilities in 
Europe. 

e There is no machinery at Continental 
ports to handle and load scrap even if 
the scrap reached those points. 

e The red tape appears as an obstacle 
because the U. S. Army cannot get 
repayment for its expenses in selling 
military scrap. Reason: Proceeds of 
such sales go diréctly into the U. S. 
Treasury. 

eA Small Start—The Army has done 
something about scrap recovery, never- 
theless—even though that something is 
not much from a quantitative stand- 
point. Late last year it sold 147,000 tons 
to the highest bidder—an Italian firm, 


much to the Army’s surprise. The Army 
had not thoroughly investigated the 
people bidding for the scrap and 
thought it was being bought for ship- 
ment to the U. S. The 147,000 tons 
are now tied up in an investigation 
with the Italian governraent working 
every angle to make the sale stick. 

The British have been able to bring 

some scrap from the continent for their 
own mills. But shipments so far have 
not been large. And they have been 
hampered by labor difficulties and inade- 
quate transportation. 
e Allowance Made—The Paris planners, 
according to Washington advice, al- 
lowed for a ‘substantial’? amount of 
scrap from Germany and other coun- 
tries. After making an allowance for 
that, they came up with the 1-million 
to 1.5-million metric tons a year still 
needed from the U. S. 

The U. S. steel industry now has on 
hand about 3.5-million gross tons, or 
about a month’s supply of scrap. Aver- 
age steel industry scrap inventory ran 
around 6-million tons before the war; 
in the fall, the stockpiles were usually 
built up higher than that in prepara- 
tion for a possible slackening im scrap 
movement during the winter. As inven- 
tories now stand, a severe winter could 
knock down steel operations sharply. 
e Why the Shortage?—Steelmakers say 
that the sharp demand for scrap is not 
due just to the high rate of consump- 
tion. They give these other explanations: 

(1) Millions of tons of scrap were 
exported before World War II; 

(2) Millions of tons of steel were 
shipped overseas during the war, with 
no scrap return; 

(3) Wartime scrap consumption and 
patriotic scrap drives dried up the more 
accessible sources of scrap; 

(4) Scrappage of manufactured steel 
items, such as autos and freight cars, 
is still below normal; 

(5) Shipment of new scrap clippings 
and borings from manufacturers’ plants 
has declined because many companies 
are using the scrap themselves in their 
own foundries. 

e Iron Problem—The scrap shortage is 
particularly bothersome because the in- 
dustry is unable to increase pig-iron 
output as an offset for lack of scrap. Fur- 
nace repairs and scarcity of good coke 
are expected to hold down iron pro- 


duction through the winter. 


HOUSE ORGAN FOLDS 


Sign of the times in the airframe in- 
dustry: During the war, Douglas Air- 
craft Co.’s house organ, Airview, hit a 
peak circulation of 170,000. Last week 
the 14-year-old publication announced 
that the August-September (1947) issue 
was its last. Reason: It had fallen victim 
to a drive by Douglas to cut operating 
expenses. 
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1940: The N-1-M was the first real all-wing plane 


























































Last week a new 44-ton, bat-like 
Northrop Flying Wing flew over south- 
ern California for a half-hour. This time 
it was the first completed YB-49, pow- 
ered by eight Allison-built General Elec- 
tric jet engines. 
e Development—The first Flying Wing, 
built and flown in 1929, was a com- 
promise—it still had tail surfaces. The 
N-1-M, built in 1939 and flown in 
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has successfully “‘married” jet propul- 
sion to his Flying Wing, thereby devel- 
oping what he claims is the world’s most 
powerful airplane. 

The YB-49 carries a slightly smaller 
payload than the propeller-driven B-35. 
But it will carry it faster. Both Wings, 
Northrop claims, are 25% more efficient 
than conventional aircraft. The com- 
pany thinks that this will assure their 





ot 
1947: The 44-ton YB-49, propelled by eight powerful jet engines, is Northrop’s bid for a profitable tomorrow 
The Flying Wing Holds Key to'Northrop’s Futur 
Diversification costs money; company looks to plane-build- commercial future as cargo can 
: " z p But this promise of a bright fut 
ing for continued profits. Jet-propelled Wing successfully tested. for America’s most unorthodox oi 
was more remote and less interesting 
l'wice within a fortnight Northrop 1940, went all the way; it eliminated stockholders. and the aircraft indu 
Aircraft, Inc., of Hawthorne, Calif., has all parts that contribute to drag with- than Northrop’s equally unorthod 
provided good news for its stockholders. out producing lift. The N-1-M was the profit. That Northrop recorded : 
On Oct. 15 the Northrop manage-_ direct ancestor of the giant B-35 Wing— ___ profit for 1946-47 is considered rema 
ment declared a 25¢ dividend and an- developed during the war and first own able; it wrote off the losses of tw: 
nounced a $240,573 profit for the fiscal last year (BW—Jul.6’46,p17). Now pi- funct subsidiaries, Salsbury Met 
. year ended last July 31. oneer aircraft designer Jack Northrop Inc., and Northrop Foundry, Inc. 


ing the fiscal year. 


e Diversification—Northrop is virtu2 
the only manufacturer whose post 


activities justified the whispers of | 
war days that West Coast aircraft ( 


+ 


panies would diversify their product 


None of the major companies convert 


to the manufacture of stoves or auto 
biles, as rumored. But Northrop 
ployed in seven different direction 
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eking a wider base that would make its 
nfits less dependent on airline and gov- 
ment plane appropriations. It hasn't 
orked out that way. 

Salsbury, which made motor scooters 
nd industrial trucks, was one of these 
ection. The Northrop Foundry 
ys another. The others are Northrop- 
endy Co., developing a powerful gas 
srbine for the Army (BW —Mar.8’47, 
8). the Northrop Aeronautical Insti- 
ste, a technical school now attended by 
bore than 1,000 students; a guided mis- 
le program; nuclear energy research; 
d a nonprofit prosthesis development 
ivision. 

—Except for the institute, which 
bntributed $104,000 to the parent com- 
any S profit, the diversification program 
4s been a drag on Northrop’s net. Sals- 
ry sank into bankruptcy three months 
co. Northrop Foundry was dissolved 
n July. The reduction of the Air Ma- 
riel Command’s budget may termi- 
ate work on Northrop-Hendy’s “turbo- 
yne” next May. 

‘Almost all of Northrop’s 1947 profits 
and its hopes for the immediate future 
lie with the Flying Wing and the 
Pioneer, a trimotored plane adapted to 
hort-haul cargo and passenger service. 
n short, Northrop is back where it 
tarted from—in the aviation business. 

Good Spot—But its relative position 
; much better than that of many air- 
ame manufacturers. 

Its losses in “extra-curricular” proj- 
cts totaled only about a quarter-million 
follars—tiny compared to such whop- 
bing losses as the one North American 
ook on the Navion. 

Currently, Northrop has two unique 
planes to show the cost-conscious avia- 
jon operators. Each stresses economy 
vith maximum payloads. ; 
Production of 12 more Flying Wings 

0 be completed for the Army will as- 
sure profitable operation for many 
nonths. : 
But most important is the fact that 
‘orthrop’s $240,573 profit is one of 
aly two or three black figures shown 
his year by aircraft manufacturers. 
Top Men—Credit for the profit—and 
he generally favorable position—goes to 
he company’s three-man management 
eam: John K. Northrop, president: 
Richard W. Millar, chairman of the 
oard; and Claude N. Monson, general 
manager, 

Today Northrop operates three plants 
two on government work, one on its 
wn. It has an open shop—and one of 
the lowest labor turnovers and one of 
the lowest labor costs per pound of any 
fompany in the industry. It has .the 
Flying Wing and the Pioneer. With 
ll these, the management feels that 
fhe company is well equipped to com- 
pete for the government and _ airline 
business that all U. S. plane manufac- 
‘wers apparently must have to survive. 
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Threat to Wheat 


Parched topsoil in winter 
wheat belt endangers crop; an 
inch of general rain is needed! 
even to get it started. 


Soaking rains in scattered areas o! 

Texas and Kansas this week and last 
raised hopes for the winter wheat crop 
Some two inches fell around Abilene, 
Tex., and more than an inch around 
Dodge City, Kan. 
e Still a Threat—But even as the rains 
came a report was being prepared in 
Topeka, Kan., which showed the real 
extent of the drought and its grave 
threat to the 1948 crop. It is a threat 
which recent rains did not end. 

rhe report is a summary of 338 
moisture tests made in the western two- 
thirds of Kansas. Directing the work 
was H. L. Collins, statistician for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
A similar report is made twice each year 
(BW-—Sep.27’47,p19). 
¢ Topsoil] Worst Off—Collins reported 
that the greatest deficiency this yea 
is in the top six inches of soil. In 1945, 
54% of the test showed wet soil in the 
top six inches. In 1946, practically 
100% showed wet in the top six inches. 
This year only 5% of the tests were 
rated wet in the top six inches. This 
dry layer means that thousands of acres 
of wheat are lying in dust, without a 
chance to germinate. 

Below this parched topsoil lies some 
moisture. It runs an average depth of 
25.6 inches in  continuous-cropped 
fields, 34.2 inches in summer-fallowed 
fields. 

The degree of this moisture is less 
than last year, And its depth indicate 
only an average crop at best. But with 
out moisture in that dry six inches at 
the top, the crop will have no chance 
to draw on this underground supply. 
elt All Depends—What the Topeka 
findings boil down to is this: A dry 
layer of topsoil keeps the wheat from 
germinating; if this layer is wet by a 
general rain—say one inch—the crop 
could at least get a start. Even then, 
prospects would be for a considerably 
lower output than last year’s record 
crop. And without such a wetting, the 
country faces a sharp drop in winter 
wheat output. 

Collins’ findings regarding western 
Kansas are typical of conditions in other 
winter wheat states. Agents in leading 
wheat counties of Nebraska, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Kansas reported that as of Oct. 1, soil 
moisture conditions were worse than last 
year in 118 counties, the same in 23 and 
better in seven. 
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Election Tests 80th Congress 


Key contests are in Ohio and Indiana for House seats, and 


in Kentucky for governor. They will show which way political wind 
is blowing toward Congress and the ‘48 presidential campaign. 


The record of the Republican-con- 
trolled 80th Congress and the outlook 
for 1948’s presidential campaign un- 
dergo significant tests next week. Politi- 
cians will watch Nov. 4 voting in In- 
diana, Ohio, and Kentucky. It will 
indicate strongly which way political 
winds are blowing. 

There are three key elections: two 
congressional seats (Indiana’s 10th and 
Ohio’s 4th), and the governorship of 
Kentucky. Conditions and issues vary. 
But in the aggregate they have the po- 
tentials of a midwestern preview of the 
48 campaign. On the basis of history 
alone, Republicans should win the two 
congressional districts, and a Democrat 
should triumph in Kentucky. 

e In Indiana—Indiana’s 10th district of- 
fers the sharpest test. Its 10 counties 
comprise a perfect example of mid- 
America. Its fertile farmlands usually 
produce the “Corn King”’ of Chicago's 
annual international livestock and grain 
exposition. Its cities include Muncie 
(known as ““Middletown—USA” to the 
readers of Robert S. Lynd); Newcastle, 
the guinea pig of a Spellman Founda- 
tion study of a _ typical American 
community; Richmond; Connersville; 
Hagerstown; Shelbyville; and Rushville 
—home of the late Wendell L. Willkie. 

The issues are clearly drawn: (1) high 

prices, and (2) the record of the 80th 
Congress—with the exception of the 
Taft-Hartley labor law. This election 
offers politicians their first test of how 
voters react to present high price levels 
and whether they give ‘Truman or Con- 
gress the credit or blame. 
e Democratic Campaign—Democratic 
nominee Frank A. Hanley, Muncie 
automobile dealer, blamed high prices 
on G.O.P. scuttling of controls too soon. 
He denounced the “do nothing” record 
of the G.O.P. Congress on social and 
economic legislation. 

In his criticisms of the G.O.P. Con- 
gress, however, Hanley avoided a frontal 
attack on the Taft-Hartley law. Demo- 
cratic politicians figure it wouldn’t be 
any better an issue in Indiana’s 10th 
than it was in Pennsylvania’s 8th last 
September. In that case the labor law, 
as the sole issue, received an overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence. 

Democrats figured that Hanley would 
get whatever labor vote turned out under 
any circumstances. The C.I.O. an- 
nounced indorsement of the Demo- 
cratic nominee even before he was 
chosen. But labor politicians took no 
active part in the campaign. Unlike 
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those in the Pennsylvania election, they 
stayed in the background. 

e G.O.P. Argument—Republican nomi- 
nee Ralph Harvey, a prosperous farmer, 
ran on the record of the 50th Congress 
“without hesitancy or reservation.” He 
gave the G.O.P. Congress credit for 
budget cuts, two tries at tax reduction, 
and ‘“‘a new labor-management law not 
yet found wanting because strikes have 
all but disappeared.” 

As for the forthcoming special ses- 
sion on foreign relief (page 19), Harvey 
had this to say: 

“I am convinced that the American 
people, before appropriating more bil- 











‘COPTER CATCH 


Handy man with a lariat is 
Jim Sampson of New West- 
minster, B. C. His problem was 
to anchor a scaffolding hook 
on the top of a 159-ft. stack so 
that it could be cleaned and 
painted. Sampson and his Aero 
Surveys helicopter made it on 
the ninth pass. 











lions for the feeding of pe» 
want to see some facts. | 
know where the food is 
much is going to be sent, 

to be done so that friend 
over the world can be h 
back on their feet and the 
selves.” 

¢ Democratic Hopes—The 
trict is traditionally Rep 
Democrats count on two thi 

(1) The fact that mayo: 
elected would bring out a 
in the cities; and 

2) Since the special congr 
race is the only issue to attract | 
to the polls, this might keep the ; 
voting light. 

A Democratic victory would 
terrific upset. Even the Democrats | 
that. So if Hanley loses, they wil 
an important trend if he cuts d 
26,000 margin by which the lat 
mond E. Spr inger was elected 
Sth term in 1946. Republican 
measure the outcome against th« 
vote margin by which Springer 
elected to his first term in 1938 
e Ohio Contest—The election in ( 
4th district might have been just 
setting for replica of the Septe 
election in Pennsvlvania’s 8th d 
Conditions are similar in many tey 
—except for the test of the 1 ul hi 

Democrat nominee Joseph ¢ 
man, Lima attorney, has given the 
law qualified indorsement. He thini 
might be amended, not repeale: 
labor demands. 

He pins his hopes on both cit 
rural voting. He tgures on 
“home town” support in indust 
Lima. And because he is a Cathol 
German extraction, he thinks he 
win over the numerous German C2 
olic farmers. 

Republican nominee William | 
McCulloch of Piqua has run on t 
record of the 80th Congress. 

National politicians are studying t 
race with deep interest; any sign 
G.O.P. faltering in Ohio would ¢ 
barrass the presidential aspiration: 


Sen. Robert A. Taft. 


it 
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e T-H Law in Kentucky—The Kentuc: 


gubernatorial race enters the natio 
scene because: (1) The Taft-Hartley 
was injected as an issue, and (2 
election’s outcome may forecast how t 
state will go in *48. 

Republican National geil 
Jewett Ross Todd threw the labor 
into the picture. He predicted that 


has made the’G.O.P. so popular in ka 
tucky that his candidate, Eldo S. Dun 
mit, would win by 30,000 to 50,00! 


Nevertheless, history is on the s 


of the Democratic nominee—Rep. E2! 


} 


C. Clements. Kentucky 


never 


elected two Republican governors in! 


row. And the incumbent, Simeon \\ 
lis, is a Republican. 
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He's dying for dear old Rutgers 


Dur Hero is doing it the hard way. 

If he loses a leg making that touch- 
lown — or, even more embarrassing, 
his pants — what'll it get him? 

Two measly points. 

They didn’t think much of touch- 
downs in the ’Eighties, when foot- 
ball was young. They wanted goals. 
For a goal kicked after touchdown 
meant four points. And a field goal 
Was practically Bingo, counting five. 

Football is scored a good deal dif- 


Ww. avEe & sow 


ferently today. That isn’t the only 
system of figuring which has 
changed, either. Take modern busi- 
ness. Handwork — and headaches — 
have given way to the swift accu- 
racy of the Comptometer. 
American industry hasn’t time for 
the pre-“‘Flying Wedge” methods of 
handling facts and figures. It wants 
the answers fast ...and it wants 
’em right. That is why Management 
relies increasingly on Comptometer 


adding-calculating machines — for 
the efficiency which saves time and 
money, the flexibility which licks any 
figure-work problem. 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1733. North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. of 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Assure maximum two-woy effectiveness 
with ILLUSTRAVOX sound slidefilm training 





MPLOYEE training is faster, easier, 
more graphic, and more convincing 
when you use Illustravox sound slidefilm 
equipment. Dramatic pictures and spoken 
words command interest—focus full atten- 
tion on your training story. 


e Field-proven in all types of sales and 
production training, in peacetime and war, 
Illustravox two-way training is the one best 
way— the most effective, the least expensive. 
Trainees learn as much as 55% faster, and 
remember up to 70% longer! 


© @ Over 80% of all sound slidefilm equip- 
ment now in use is Illustravox. Inexpensive 
in initial cost and upkeep, Illustravox 
training proves its merit in better trained 
personnel, which in turn creates better 
business for you. Place your order today. 
The Magnavox Company, Illustravox 
Division, Dept. BW-11, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
6 n e 
Where To Buy Illustravox. You can obtain 
Illustravox equipment through leading commercial 
film studios and at better photographic supply, and 


camera stores. Ask for a demonstration today ! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 





THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Magnavox 
COMPANY oJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Distillers Wary — - 


Hope 60-day shutdo 
won't run longer, plan big dim 3 
to get quota system. Even ; 
may bring internal fighi. 


The thing that loomed the large. 
distillers’ calendars last week as 
question: “What next?” M: 
hope that they can resume producing 
Christmas Eve. But some fe:ir tha; 
60-day shutdown of their plants (B) 
Oct.18’47,p21) may somehow be ¢ 
tinued. 

Citizen’s Food Committee Chair 
Luckman promised the distillers that 
would not ask for an extension of § 
shutdown; but many of them rememifz 
bitterly what happened to their § 
transaction with him. Luckman 
cepted their compromise offer of a 5 
reduction in grain use. Then he tun 
around and (with President Truma 
backing) publicly asked the industn 
shut down entirely for 60 days 
@ Publicity Campaign—To hel p Lu 
man fulfill his promise to them, di still 
are planning an intensive publicity a 
advertising program over the next 
days. A big spokesman in the indu 
will probably be Licensed Bever 
dustries, the public relations arm of 
Big Four—Seagram, Schenley, Nation 
and Hiram Walker. For Bomb. | 
president, Admiral F. E. M. 
this will be more than a job of s 
an idea to the public. He will also get 
first taste of distilling-industry battli 

Whiting has the complete support 
the Big Four. He has publicly beg 
that the industry suspend its inten 
differences and present a united f 
But the major independents and ma 
small distillers are working vigorousl 
counter L.B.I.’s every move, as well 
those of the Distilled Spirits Institu 
e Two Fronts—The independents, | 
by Publicker, and including Americ 
and United Distillers, also ple: ad fot 
united front. But they want it on th 
own terms. 

The L.B.1.-D.S.1. faction argued ! 
distillers should not be singled out 
complete shutdown. It advocated 
“quota” system on use of grain. ka 
distiller’s monthly quota would be 5 
of his average monthly use during 
first half of 1947. ; 

The independent group, on the ot! 
hand, contended that the distilling 
dustry cannot afford to use grain wi 
people are starving. Independents 
distillers have big enough inventories 
maintain adequate consumer supp 
for at least three years. 
¢ Two Fights—The public fight be 
the two groups will revalve arou vt f 
twin questions of what is best for ' 
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“And this is our Family library...” 


Sure, maybe we have exaggerated a 
little—some families probably don’t hoard 
their copies of The Boston Globe more than 
a year. But you can bet a codfish cake to 
a dollar that in hundreds of thousands of 
Greater Boston homes each and every 
member of the family reads and relies on 
The Globe seven days a week! Why? Sim- 
ply because this great newspaper gives its 
readers what they want... complete news 
coverage, top columnists, “personalized” 
household pages, a big comic section and 
Boston’s favorite sports section. In other 
words The Boston Globe has what it takes 
to make it Boston’s best-read family news- 


paper and Boston’s best buy. 

Smart advertisers who use The Globe 
also know it’s the only Boston newspaper 
with consistently strong circulation seven 
days a week (Sunday circulation increases 
7.3% in the fifteen mile heart of the 
market area). They know too that The 
Boston Globe is the only newspaper in this 
($2,000,000,000) market with the same 
columnists, editorials, features, comics 
and household page morning and evening. 
The result: minimum duplication, maxi- 
mum family coverage in the home where 
sales are made. 


Yes, Boston’s best-read is certainly Boston’s best buy! 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING * EVENING © SUNDAY 
National Representatives: J. B. Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., Chicago, Detroit 
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ODERN steam producers need a 
stoker they can count on all the time 

—for it’s the continuous, trouble-free opera- 
tion year after year that keeps stoker main- 
tenance low and steam production high. 
Right there is one of the main reasons 
why Iron Fireman automatic stokers have 
won such an excellent reputation among 
cost-conscious American manufacturers 
and commercial heat users during the past 
quarter-century. They’re dependable. Iron 
Fireman stokers are built to give many years 
of efficient, economical steam production 
and freedom from budget-busting steam- 
plant breakdowns. Their success is no 
mystery. It’s just a plain matter of sound 
design, honest manufacturing and scientific 
installation. Add to these three factors Iron 


i E 
yoro® “ai roe SRG, 
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Fireman’s 25 years of experience with all 
sizes and types of firing jobs, and the result 
is money-saving stoker dependability. 

If YOU are interested in the “why” 
behind the comments quoted above—in 
dependable, low-cost steam production— 
send for your FREE copy of the booklet 
“Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Stokers for 
Heating and Power.’’ Look through the list 
of prominent Iron Fireman industrial users 
on the inside front cover, and consider that 
a product like a person, is known by the 
company it keeps—and who keep it, year 
after year. It’s the long haul that separates 
the dependable equipment from the erratic. 

Write to Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, 3164 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 
11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, Oregon 
and Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


UNION PACIFIC STILL USING 20-YEAR-OLD IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 









When Omaha's beautiful new Union Station was built, 
the Union Pacific Railroad entrusted its heating to 
three “veteran” Iron Fireman automatic stokers which 
had already given many years of dependable, trouble- 
free service in the old station. Today each stoker has 
more than 20 years of continuous service to its credit. 
They carry a heavy-duty load, too. In addition to 
keeping this spacious, high-ceilinged building com- 
fortably warm in all weather, these stokers provide 
plenty of mellow “piped-in’’ warmth for the huge fleets 
of Pullman cars and coaches standing by in the 
crowded passenger yards. 


IREMAN 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY 
DUTY STOKERS, Oil BURNERS © RESIDENTIAL 
STOKERS, OIL BURNERS, FURNACES, BOILERS 


industry and what is best 
But the private fight is 
what. 

During the war years ft 
grain controls were ended s+ \ 
production quotas were 
ductive capacity. Under 
Publicker got the lion’s 
duction—some 28%. Pub! 
with the largest invent 
whisky in the business, a treme, 
competitive advantage. So Scere, 
Agriculture Anderson tric: to yy: 
quotas on a “historical” | 
that would have given the ag, 
to the old-line Big Four, Publick. 
Anderson—and that quota s stem 
in a legal snarl (BW—Sep.2s'4/ al 
e Proposal—When Luckma firs ‘ 
the industry to shut down, he ; 
with D.S.I. only. D.S.1. prompt 
tered with the 50% “quota” p; . 
What Luckman didn’t realize. 4 
was that the independents had ta 
off on their whisky production 
than the Big Four, who have bee; 
ing to catch up. He didn’t know: the: 
D.S.I. proposal would have allo 
most of the industry’s limited ; 
quota to the Big Four, and very lit 
the independents. 

Luckman learned all this later, § 
final decision to insist on the full 
down was probably because he \ 
to stay out of a purely industry 
troversy. 
© Quota Discussed—Luckman has Li 
of some sort of quota system to f 
the shutdown. The L.B.I.-D.S1. ¢ 
will do their best to prevail upon | 
man and/or his successors and ; 
riors to go along with their 50% 
then. Meanwhile, independents 
probably fight for a quota system ba 
strictly on capacity. 


























































PIPE MAKERS UNDER FIRE 


The Dept. of Justice has filed an a 
trust suit charging five companie: | 
conspiracy to monopolize and rest 
trade in the cast-iron pressurc 
business. 

Accused of abusing patent rights 
lease-license agreements are: Uni 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling 
N. J.; James B. Clow & Sons, Chic 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co.. 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynch) 
Va.; and Mc Wane Cast Iron Pipe‘ 
Birmingham, Ala. The suit was fi 
U.S. District Court in Trenton, \ 

The pipe involved is used most! 
delivering water and gas under pres 
It is essential in developing new 
large-scale housing areas and 1s 
used for crude oil, gasoline, and 
liquids and gases. 

The Justice Dept. maintains 
complaint that the defendants pro¢ 
about 70% of all cast-iron pressure p 
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rights /, Meanwhile, Sid’s product sold like 
e- Uni popcorn at a circus. Folks preferred 
J urling aluminum products. Result: Soaring 

Chi production cut costs still further. 

Co.. 
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Pipe MORAL: Alert manufacturers — making every- 
as 0 : thing from general appliances to residential build- 
ton, . 
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5 prod DISTRIBUTED BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA .. 


ings, from garage doors to heating and ventilating 
ducts — are speeding production, nailing down new 
r presi markets... by converting to Kaiser Aluminum. 
new 4@ The problems solved by them can help you. So call 


y 3 His compctitor, Carl, just laughed. 
“Aluminum can’t be adapted to Sid’s 
product,” Carl chortled. 





5. But foxy Sid found that though alu- 
minum costs a little more to begin 
with, savings in handling, fabricating, 
finishing and shipping more than 
made up the difference. 





& e Now, would you rather be Carl? 


3. But Sid was off like a fireball! For 
he’d learned that alloys of Kaiser Alu- 
minum could meet almost every type 
of operation. And it could be formed, 
drawn, spun, brazed or joined. 





6. Still, die-hard Carl wouldn’t budge. 
No siree, he’d wait for the metal he 
had always used. 





&. .. or Sid? 


Ready to serve you-7ag@oy... 


Kaiser Aluminum 


a Permanente Metals product 


. WITH OFFICES IN: 


sure MM Seattle * Oakland + Los Angeles * Dallas * Wichita * Kansas City + St. Louis + Atlanta * Minneapolis * Milwaukee * Chicago 
Cincinnati *» Cleveland * Detroit * Boston * Hartford * Buffalo * New York City * Philadelphia * Washington, D. C. 
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Hospital Saves on 
Cost of Heating 














Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Heated by 6-zone Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating. Completed in 1942. Unit 
No. 1, center, occupied in 1940. Architects: 
Massena & duPont, Wilmington. Consult- 
ing Engineers Jaros, Baum _& Bolles, New 
York. General Contractor: Turner Construc- 
tion Co., Philadelphia. Heating Contractor: 
Benjamin F. Shaw Co., Wilmington. 


When a hospital spends in the 
neighborhood of $30,000 annually 
for fuel oil, that’s big business. It 
calls for a “controllable” steam heat- 
ing system and careful heating 
plant operation to effect maximum 
economies. 

The outstanding heating record of 
the new Delaware Hospital is based 
on a “Controlled-by-the-Weather” 
Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating, designed by Jaros, 
Baum & Bolles, New York Consult- 
ing Engineers. 

At the time fuel-rationing went into 
effect it was estimated that 620,000 
gallons of fuel oil would be required 
...a fuel rationing board allotted 
500,000 gallons for all purposes — 
heating, sterilizers, laundry, kitchen 
equipment. 

Records show that the Hospital did 
not require a supplementary ration. 
This splendid performance was 
obtained by a combination of a 
soundly designed Webster Moder- 
ator System, a craftsmanlike 
installation by Heating Contractor 
Benjamin F. Shaw and skilled 
operation under Chief Engineer 
Carl A. Baehr. 

Let Webster experience help you 
in your heating system management 
problems. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden,N.]J. 


Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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1948 HUDSON: The Commodore Eight, like others in the new line, stands only five; 
high. It has a step down from the door to give more headroom, low center of gra 


Model Changes—Few and Fag . 


Industry expected to turn out nearly 5-million cars al 
trucks this year. One reason: Most companies didn’t changy 
models; those that did held shutdown time to a minimum. t 


Despite material shortages and labor 

unrest, the automobile industry is head- 
ing for the fourth best production year 
in its history. It turned out its four- 
millionth 1947 vehicle last week (table, 
below); total for the year is expected 
to come close to 5-million cars and 
trucks. Only in 1929, 1941, and 1937 
(in that order) did the industry better 
that performance. 
e No Seasonal Drop—An unusual fea- 
ture of this year’s output pattern has 
been the comparative regularity of the 
month-to-month figures. Always before 
the war there was a pronounced sea- 
sonal pattern. In one late summer or 
early fall month, output would fall way 
off. Reason: All companies would shut 
down practically at the same time for 
model changeover. 

But this year is different. Not all of 
the companies are making major mode] 
changes. The ones that are, aren’t mak- 
ing them al) at the same time. And due 
to better preparations, the changeovers 
won't take the four to five weeks they 
used to. 

Packard made the change without 
losing a single production day (BW— 
Sep.27'47,p28). Hudson (picture, above) 
made “the most extensive change in the 
company’s history” in just 34 weeks. 
Several makers are planning to bring out 
new models right after Jan. 1; this will 
probably result in some reduction in the 
output of automobiles during the month 
of December. 

e Estimated—Production volume for the 
rest of this year is expected to be in 


| the neighborhood of 100,000 a week. 


(This includes manufacture of cars 4 
trucks in both U.S. and Canad 
plants.) Output last week, according 
Ward’s Automotive Reports, was | 
587 units (page 13), close to the yea 
peak. 
Sheet steel continues to be the | 
bottleneck. In the week ended Oct 

for instance, Chrysler Corp. was fore | 
to shut down almost all passenger | 
assembly operations because of lack 
sheet. Ward’s warns that nearly eve 
car maker’s schedule is practically 
hand-to-mouth basis so far as sheet 





5-MILLION CAR YEAR? 


Output of Passe 
Cars and Trucks, Uni- 
ted States and Canad 








1947 194¢ 

January .-«.«. 373,872 126,082 
February .... 399,717 84,109 “ome 
March. «663 441,101 140,738 expe 
1 BE ae 447,314 248,108 rit 
Ct eee eee oo 390,966 247.62 
Ree 419,314 216,637 
Seer eee 399,946 331,10 
August ...... 360,221 359,111 
September ... 452,068 342,969 
October ..... 350,457* 410,510 
November ... ,..-- 38 
December 6 ech ns 380,908 

Total...... 4,034,976" 3,268,456 


* Through Oct. 25 : 
Data: Ward’s Automotive Reports 
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To many people, “Super Chief” 

means a de luxe, extra-fare train 
from Chicago to Los Angeles. Last 
week it got a namesake: Keller Mo- 
tors Corp., Huntsville, Ala., an- 
nounced that Super Chief would be 
the name of new small car. 
e Family Look—As displayed in 
New York, the Keller automobile 
bore a strong family resemblance to 
the bantamweight Bobbi Kar shown 
in Birmingham, Ala., last summer 
(BW—Jun.14’47,p50). And well it 
might, for Keller is a descendant of 
Bobbi Motor Car Corp. 

When Bobbi failed to get 
enough backing to put its car on a 
production-line basis, Dixie Motor 
Car Corp. took over manufacturing 
and merchandising rights. Karly 
this month Keller took over from 
| Dixie. Officials say Keller has op- 
| portunities to finance the venture 
| privately; they are also considering 
| a public offering. 
¢ Aims—Heading the company is 
George D. Keller, who got his car- 
making experience with Studebaker. 


SUPER CHIEF, offspring of Bobbi Kar 


New Contender in the Small-Car Field 


He figures cars will be ready for 
dealers in February or March, 1948, 
for consumers in the late spring. In 
about eight months, he is hoping 
to reach an output of 150,000 cars 
a year. 

"The company will offer three 

models: a 25-hp. and a 49-hp. con- 
vertible—both with rear-mounted 
engines—and a 49-hp., front-engine 
station wagon. Plan is to price con- 
vertibles at less than $900; the sta- 
tion wagon at about $1,050. 
e Wheel Mounts—Wheels are car- 
ried on rubber-torsion springs. ‘The 
wheels are mounted individually on 
trailing arms that extend from cross- 
pieces. The crosspiece has a steel 
core incased in rubber; this in turn 
is held in a steel outer she)) to 
which the arms are attached. The 
elasticity of the rubber governs the 
movement of the arms. 

The construction, says Keller, 
makes it possible to suspend the 
chassis from points lower than the 
wheels’ center, for a low center of 


gravity. 








concerned. And no one in the industry 
expects relief on this score until late 


pring at the earliest. 


MORE K.-F. DEALERS 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp. is expanding its 
distribution system. Purpose: to keep 
pace with increasing production—“‘a car 
4 minute” according to advertisements. 
the program will affect regional and 
ules offices, distributors, and dealers. 

The most important addition will be 
to the dealer setup. At present there are 
about 4,000 dealers. They have been 
asked to sign up, and are already re- 
cuiting, associate dealers in their re- 
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spective sales areas. Within a year, K.-F. 
plans to have added 6,000 associate deal- 
erships. 

Present dealership totals will not be 
enlarged. But it is likely that larger 
associate dealers will eventually become 
eligible for regular dealerships. New 
regional and sales offices will also be 
established in addition to the 23 present 
offices. 

Present and projected production at 
the Willow Run plant will occupy the 
enlarged sales force. But K.-F. has an- 
other object in mind: The company is 
now laying the groundwork for the 
marketing of a low-price car some time 
in the future. 
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with 
EVERY IMPORTANT FEATURE 


Striking Plastic Styling—an in- 

9) }}+— strument of distinguished beauty, 

M = nim | worthy of a place on the most im- 
~< 

a portant desks in American business. 

tye i With “Busy” Signal—an important’ 

— (/ \= feature—a visual “busy” signa 


using neon bulb, indicates instantly 
when station being called is busy. 


2 
¢ Plug-in Type Masters — allows easy, 
{ coos quick transfer or exchange of Mas- 
6009 ter stations—cuts wiring installation 
costs by one-third 
| 


Push-Button Selection — fast-work- 
ing, lock-type push buttons for 


a L 

E J 2\ h lecti 
| i! wig os smooth, easy station selection. 
1 


Balanced Line Cable — assures crisp, 

ee: Z— lear speech, free from cross-talk 

a >= and extraneous electrical noises 
— 


ble Handset — professional type for 
ae 7 complete privacy, with ample vol- 
cs a ume and natural speech—optional 

with AMPLICALL Master stations. 

Advanced features like these distinguish 
the New AMPLICALL from the ordinary 
“intercom system.” Here is the superior, 
modern Electronic Business Communica- 
tion System designed to save time and 
promote efficiency in any sized office and 
plant. AMPLICALL’S simon-simple op- 
eration, electronic speed, and incom. 
parably natural voice reproduction will 
serve your business handsomely, There 
is an AMPLICALL System available to 
fit your special needs, Write today for in- 


formation on America’s most wanted 
Business Communication Systems. 
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Valve with ‘brains’! 


Would you like to control exactly 
the flow through your lines in 
your processes or operations? If 
steam, liquids or gases, do your 
workers reset a valve at a certain 
opening by having marked it 
with a dab of paint or a piece of 
string or a filed notch? 

Install a Hancock Flo-Control 
Valve, determine the setting for 
the desired flow and thereafter 
that precise point can be re- 
established anytime. The setting 
can be made as fine as a hun- 
dredth turn of the wheel. 

A scientifically-designed V-port 
valve disc insures proportional 
flow through the entire lift of the 
valve stem. The result is a 
straight-line flow. The throttling 
is done by the V-port; the final 
shut-off by separate seating faces 
which are unaffected by flow 
through the valve. 

They outwear ordinary valves 
from ten to twenty times. That 
means the utmost in economy. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors RK 


everywhere. Write them or us for details 


HANCOCK 


smny Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Kansas City got considerable noto- 
riety in the past two decades because of 
the Boss Pendergast political machine. 
And the accession of Harry Truman to 
the Presidency drew more public notice 
than ever before to this midwest 
metropolis. 
¢ Cowtown Growing Up—At the same 
time, less headline-making, but basically 
important, was a transformation in the 
city’s business character. Kansas City 
has always been known as a cowtown. 
The reputation comes from its large 
cattle receipts at the local stockyards 
and the quality of dressed beef shipped 
from its meat packing plants. Kansas 
City is still a cowtown—but it is out- 
growing it. 

The keynote of Kansas City business 
today is more variety and less specializa- 
tion. Expansion under way for the past 
10 or 12 years has brought a number 
of lines to major proportions. The pace 
has been stepped up faster and faster 
since the war. 

This diversification is the newest 
characteristic of Kansas City business. 

e Golden Crop—Right now, however, 
wheat is king in Kansas City. Most of 
this year’s fantastic Kansas wheat cro 





(estimated at 300-million bu.) is funnel- 


KANSAS CITY’S industrial suburbs mushroom beyond the old skyline 


Cattle City Branches Out 


Kansas City still derives wealth from agriculture though 
wheat vies with cattle for No. 1 spot. But city blossoms out industri 
ally, too, converting war plants, building new ones. 






cer ah BIA 


ing through Kansas City shipping facil- 
ties and terminals or flour mills Mas 
of the $600-million-plus the crop brin 
slithers through Kansas City banks ani 
stores. The net result is something le 
than dollars actually flowing in th 
streets. But almost all Kansas City bu 
ness is taking on a golden grain luste: 
The grain and milling industry a 
been growing at a better than avery 
rate so that it is now nudging the catt: 
business for the lead. But the top ps 
sition of the cattle business is constant! 
being affirmed. On Sept. 8, the c 
stockyards turned in a $5-million da 
the biggest on record. Meat packing 
now furnishes employment for 10,0 
Kansas Citians. 
e Trafic Center—It was food—bot! 
animal and vegetable—raised in the su 
rounding territory that first put Kans 
City on the map. It was food tha 
brought the network of railroads an 
highways which crisscross at Kans 
City. And, in turn, those transportation 
lines provided two-way traffic so thet 
the food growers could get the manv 
factured goods they wanted. This mad 
the city a distributing-wholesaling-watt 
housing center. The same haulin; 
facilities which get raw materials in and 
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=] Diabetes met its master 





ease, was discovered. 
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in 1921 when insulin, which often controls the dis- 
Since that time, 
other advances have further improved the treatment 


of diabetes. Control has become more ac- 


curate with the development of slower Gy 


acting insulins. Today, most diabetics under good 


medical care 





healthy, active life! 


The diabetic today holds the key to his future 


Successful control of diabetes de- 
pends largely on the closest team- 
work between doctor and patient. 
Most doctors say that the patient 
is the more important member of 
the team. 

The diabetic needs to study his 
disease under his doctor’s guidance. 
He can usually learn to avoid such 


complications as diabetic coma, in- 


sulin reactions, gangrene, and early 
degenerative changes in the arteries, 
the heart, and the kidneys. Above 
all, he can learn how to fit his 
special diabetic requirements 
into a normal pattern of happy 
living. 

For further information about this 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet 1178S, “Diabetes.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 


ean look forward to a 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


‘ 
Frederick H. Ecker, a! 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 Maptson Ave., New Yor« 10, N. Y. 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about dia- 
betes. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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Since its founding in 1880, 

the United States Testing 

Company, Inc. has grown to 

be one of the leading labora- 

tories in America. Each year 

we test a vast number of 
different products, providing our clients 
with facts for: 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 
PRODUCT QUALITY CONTROL 
As progressive as it is comprehensive, our 
organization is steadily de- 
veloping new tests, new tech- 
niques, new equipment. 


Member of American Council 
of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. - BOSTON, MASS. - WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
CHICAGO, ILL. WEW YORK, WN. Y. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





HANDLING COSTS 


with 
Fag+he, CONVEYORS 


FLEXIMOUNT (Model 435) 

for packages up to 125 pounds 
Reduce man-hours—simplify your han- 
dling jobs by using one of the many 
sizes of efficient, labor-saving Farquhar 
Conveyors. 


Models available for handling pack- 
ages up to 500 pounds. Get complete 
information by writing for your copy of 
Farquhar’s new Freight-handling bul- 


letin. 
MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
Hyde Presse 


Quipment, Specie! Machy 


PORTABLE MACHINERY A, B, FARQUHAR CO. 


1201 NORTH DUKE ST. YORK, PA, 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF AMORTIZATION 


The instalment plan has carved itself an official niche in American history. 
In Philadelphia last week, Mayor Bernard Samuel (above) dedicated as an 
historic site the first house ever bought in the U. S. under a savings and 
loan plan. Comly Rich, village lamplighter, started it all back in 1831. 
He borrowed $375 to buy a cottage, repaid the amount in monthly instal- 
ments. The house in Frankford, now part of Philadelphia, is still occupied. 





finished goods out now account for the 
growth of manufacturing and industrial 
expansion, 

Kansas City got a new shot in the 

arm when World War II brought big 
munitions plants there. In monstrous 
installations like the North American 
Aviation plant, B-25s were turned out. 
Aircraft engines were built in the Pratt 
& Whitney plant, small arms were 
made in the Lake City Ordnance plant, 
and powder at the Sunflower Ordnance 
plant. 
@ No Doom—As the war went on, there 
was disquieting talk that Kansas City 
would be doomed when peace took 
away these industrial employers from 
the region. No such catastrophe has de- 
veloped. 

General Motors moved in to con- 
vert the North American plant to a 
Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac branch §as- 
sembly line. The Pratt & Whitney 
plant has already been partly utilized on 
a multiple tenancy basis. 

New industrial building got under 
way to provide quarters for other na- 
tional firms. Plants are popping up or 
have been completed for such com- 
panies as Goodyear, Fruehauf, Pepsi- 
Cola, National Bellas Hess. 

Small business has been developing 
rapidly, too, in many lines. 

e “No Stopping It”’—J. C. Nichols, 
(cover) realtor and land developer, 
» comments on the progress: “The change 
is remarkable.” And A. B. Eisenhower, 





vice-president of the Commerce Trust 


Co. and brother of Gen. 
“There’s no stopping it.” 
For a long time it used to be true 
that $2 worth of goods was distributed 
to every $1 worth manufactured in the 
Kansas City area. Today the ratio i 
nearer $1 to $1, largely because of the 
unusual increase in manufacturing. 
e Three-Direction Spread—Industry had 
to push its way out of the narrow con- 
fines of the city proper in its search for 
good manufacturing sites. Geographic. 
ally, it’s a major three- -way spread—into 
the Fairfax Industrial District, north- 
east of Kansas City, Kans.; into North 
Kansas City, Mo., across the Missoun 
north from Kansas City, Mo.; and the 
Northeast Industrial District of Kansas 
City, Mo. There are several other area 
of expansion—the Blue Valley District 
the Argentine of Kansas City, Kans 
(railroad and milling), and the Countrn 
Club Plaza (retailing). 

North Kansas City and the Fairfax 
District have been favored for two rea 
sons: (1) Each is close to the downtow 
business and industrial districts; (2 
each avoids the payment of city taxes bi 
being outside the corporate limits. 
¢ Boost by Railroads—The North Kan 
sas City area was pioneered by the Bur 
lington R.R. but recently the entire site 
was sold to the Allen Investment Co. 
for several times its original cost. 

The Fairfax District was spurred as 4 
rival area by the Union Pacific R.R. 
which still promotes the project. 

While both are new and modern, 


“Tke,” says 
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1 Orne the apprentice boy for a 

q “skyhook”’ has been a favorite in- 

| door sport for many years throughout 
the civilized world. 

It took an American’s individual 
enterprise to turn this old joke into a 
new, productive tool — an overhead 
crane for the woods. 

Here is another example of this 
fact: nothing is impossible under the 
free enterprise system and at lower cost. 


This man taught an 
old joke new Wicks 


‘i \ SR wen 8 
~ ~— . 


. =~ 
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Sponsored by Roebling, this modern 
Skyhook is hauling logs, at a rate of 
twenty tons per trip, over terrain that 
was inaccessible even to oxen. 

Enterprising lumbermen were quick 
to see its possibilities and construction 
men soon recognized its unlimited 
range and flexibility. 

Easily installed and readily moved 
this aerial tramway can be strung 
through the woods, from tree to tree 


or, in the case of open country, from 
pole to pole 

Again Roebling engineers lead the 
field in contributing to the development 
of this new conveyor with its inventor 
and builder—the Pointer-Willamette 
Company of Portland, Oregon. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING = 
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Hddiig (Uachine 
does more work 
with less effort 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST ADDING MACHINE. The 
Clary sets a new standard for an old industry. 
It adds, subtracts and multiplies at a speed of 
188 cycles per minute. That's as much as 48 per 
cent faster than other adding machines. And it 
does this quietly, without effort, because of its 
basically new electromotive design. It operates 
by fast rotary motion—something new in add- 
ing machines. That’s why the Clary is the world’s 
fastest—why it-does more work with less effort. 


THE EASIEST TO USE. The keyboard is compact. 
Arranged so the hand can span it easily. Motor- 
ized control bars are fully automatic. Require no 
spacing stroke. Hand motions are reduced be- 
cause of the thumb add-bar. The keyboard is 


entirely new, carefully planned to minimize eye 
fatigue and reduce human errors. These and 
many other Clary features give you more speed 
with greater ease. 


WHAT THE NEW CLARY MEANS TO 
YOU. It does more work with less 
effort. It means easier operation— 
fewer chances for human error. So 
before you buy, be sure to try 
the new Clary. 


(ld Cid toad 


CcLaRW 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office and 
Factory 1526 N Main Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 








Smooth plastic case makes ideal writing surface 
for tape notations. 





Tape roll snaps out and in for instant changing. 


Thumb Add-Bar is an extra add-bar at the base 
of the keyboard. It can be p d simul ly 





with one or more numeral keys. Eliminates an 
operation with every item entered. The hand 
remains in position to enter the next group of 
figures. A wonderful time-saver. 








SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or 
Dealers are located in principal cities. If our repre- 
sentative is not listed in your phone book, write or 
wire for his address. 











CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, 1526 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. | 

PLEASE SEND me your NAME ! 

latest faider telling more 

about the new Clary. No FIRM——— | 

obligation, of course. i 
ADDRESS. | 

Sw ha cITy ZONE STA TE——____—_ | 
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both are already nearing saturatio:. § 
the third district—Northeast Ind), str.) 


—is about to come into its own. |\ ney 
flood wall being completed by th« 


‘Corps of Engineers provided 


protection for the area from the 
Missouri. 
e New Construction—The largest » |) 
under construction in the Kansas (jh 
area today is the $13-million bakins ang 
candy-making facility for Sunshine 8; 
cuits, Inc. The Sunshine plant is ¢ving 
up in the Fairfax District which ha 
filled up tremendously since the wa 
with local plants, branch houses, and 
warehouses of national distributors. |) 
North Kansas City, 11 major firms }\a\y< 
put up new structures within two yeu 
Not all of the industrial construc: 
is plotted in these districts, how 
Donnelly Garment Co., located for 
many years in downtown Kansas City. 
lost its lease on the skyscraper typc 
structure to the federal government this 
year. So it purchased a tract of land in 
the western section of the city near the 
Sears-Roebuck site and will build ther 
e Housing—Home building is humming 
too in Kansas City these days. While 
the industrial expansion is generall; 
north, home building extends south 
and west. The principal areas now being 
developed are the Roeland Park homes 
of the Vawter Investment Co. and the 
Prairie Village development by Nichols 
National retailing chains have 
watched Kansas City’s growth with in 
terest. In the metropolitan area, which 
includes the two Kansas Cities, North 
Kansas City and Independence (Tru- 
man’s hometown), there is an estimated 
700,000 population. This compared 
with a 1940 census count of 653,000. 
e Stores Change Hands—Within a little 
more than a year, virtually every one of 
Kansas City’s leading department stores 
has come under outside ownership 
Emery-Bird-Thayer Co. was purchased 
by Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney of St 
Louis; Macy’s recently bought out the 
John Taylor Dry Goods Co.; Allied ac- 
quired Peck’s; and Mercantile Stores 
took over the Jones Store. Spiegel, Inc., 
purchased the furniture store of Robert 
Keith’s and Consolidated Retail Stores 
now has Berksons specialty store. 
Retail sales have increased 
month since V-J Day with the excep 
tion of August, 1947. Even then the 
volume dropped 5% to 7% compared 
with 1946 figures before resuming th« 
upward trend in September. 
e Good Prospects—Kansas City has been 
a trading center since the day it was 
founded. This was in 1821 when Fran 
cois Choteau, a French fur trapper, set 
up a trading post on the banks of the 
Missouri River. With the present out 
look for agriculture so favorable, th« 
prospects for a city like Kansas Cit 
with a basic agricultural flavor are not 
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BUBBLE BAIT 


Chasing bubbles—that is 
what fish will do who follow 
this new lure. Invented by 
Stanley Mikina, engineer at 
Westinghouse Research Lab- 
oratories, the three-inch mag- 
nesium “minnow” has a cap- 
sule containing sodium _bi- 
carbonate and fruit acid. In 
the water, the mixture reacts to 
form a stream of bubbles. They 
make a popping sound, which, 
apparently, fish like. Mikina 
says he got half a dozen extra 
fish the first day he tried out 
his bait. Fair Play Industries, 
13121 Maine St., Detroit, is 


mass-producing it. 





















dim. The Kansas City cowtown stands 
a good chance to maintain its business 
growth and its citified ways. 


BOSTON WATER TAXI 


Businessmen in a hurry to get into 
downtown Boston from Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, across the river in East 
Boston, now have a new means of 
travel: a speedboat taxi service. Boston 
Waterways, Inc., operates the service. 
lt says that the run from the airport 
pier to Boston South Station takes but 
even minutes, costs 35¢. Regular taxi 
rvice into town from the airport takes 
ip to 30 minutes, costs up to $1.50. 

The 37-ft., high-speed boats were de- 
signed by Raymond Hunt, noted naval 
uchitect. The hulls are powered by two 
\65-hp. General Motors diesels. 

Boston Waterways is counting on its 
ervice to fill a gap. An airport-down- 
town Boston helicopter tax service (one- 
way trip: $3.50) was begun last spring 
BW—Apr.19’47,p19), has since been 
ibandoned. Reason, say its operators: 
Bostonians objected to the noise. 
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Toy MANUFACTURERS have been quick to realize the advantages 
of Twitchell materials. Twitchell materials are colorful. They're 
easy to handle. They have no splinters or sharp, hard edges. 
They're easily adapted to mass-production methods. 

And, of course, they're versatile. They're used, for instance, 
in ring-toss games, cowboy lariats, doll hats, baskets, skipping 
ropes, weaving sets, lollipop handles, schoolbags, as well as in 
electric motors, cables, furniture, and automobiles. 

Twitchell has specialized for more than 30 years in processing 
paper for industry’s use. Each of the many diversified Twitchell 
materials is tailor-made for the user’s needs. 

Let one of our engineers talk to you about speeding up manu- 
facturing and selling with Twitchell yarns, cords, fabrics, ribbons, 
bars, rods, and other shapes. E. W. TWITCHELL, INC., Third and 
Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


For the best in auto seat covers, say “TEXTILENE SUNSURE”*... to be sure! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TWITCHELL | 


Paper Products for Ira 
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NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


in your own office—quickly, 
accurately, at low cost! 


NX 

W AMAZINGL 

TaSV-TO-OPERATE 
ApeEcO 


pHOTOEXACT 


Also contin- 
uous cabinet 
models for 
rintsofany 
ength, up to 
42” wide, 


Copies Anything! With this modern 
equipment in your office or plant, you 
can get photo-« xact copies of anything 
written, typed, printed, drawn or pho- 
tographed—even if on ‘both sides! No 
waiting—no costly doing without 
copies you need. APECO safeguards 
valuable originals—delivers copies for 
less than the cost of a phone call to 
an outside source of photocopying! 


Expedites Work in Every Depart- 
ment! Executives, in a nation-wide 
survey, reported 137 tested uses for 
APE€O—uses for every department 
of your business, that speed work, save 
typing and drafting time. 


Permanent, Error-proof! APECO 
can't make mistakes. You get legally 
accepted copies—with no proof-read- 
ing or steno-copying required 


Copies up to 
18° x 22 


VALUABLE 
PAPERS 


Any Boy or Girl Can Operate It! No 
film, no camera, no focusing—no tech- 
nical knowledge needed. It’s so easy 
that anyone can learn to operate it in 
a few minutes! 

GET FULL FACTS TODAY! Use the 
convenient coupon below—clip it to 
your letterhead if you like 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849. N. Clark St., Dept. B117 
Chicago 14, SL (Representatives in 
principal cities and Canada) 


*Standard Accessortes Addtitonal. 


7? &§ BECO 

PHOTOEXACT 
Copies Cinything! 

AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


r=----MAIL COUPON NOW---- 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. B-117 Chicago 14, Il. 

Send illustrated folder showing how APECO 
saves time, money, and labor. 
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MARKETING 


PROMOTION WHIP: Brand Names’ Henry Abt starts a big ball rolling 


Town Plugs National Brands 


Greenfield (Mass.) merchants, Chamber of Commerce join 
with Brand Names Foundation in 17-day campaign. Purpose: to tes! 
new techniques for long-range public relations by name brands. 


The 17,000 citizens of western Massa- 

chusetts’ peaceful Greenfield are get- 
ting a concentrated barrage of high- 
pressure sales promotion. 
e Artillery—The local merchants, spear- 
headed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the national Brand Names Founda- 
tion opened up with their biggest sales 
artillery last week end. Since then, they 
have been throwing everything they 
have into a 17-day drive to sell the com- 
munity on the merits of nationally 
known branded goods. 

The so-called Greenfield Experiment 
combines some elements of a carnival, 
a revival meeting, and a sales promo- 
tion pep meeting. Placards blanket the 
town’s shopping center from one end 
to the other—multi-colored pleas to 
citizens to “buy the known brands.” 
Store windows bulge with lavish dis- 
plays of nationally known perfumes, 
canned goods, clothes. The local radio 
station (WHAI) hammers away at the 
theme hour after hour. The Daily Re- 
corder-Gazette is heavy with brand- 
name articles and ads. 

e “Good Buymanship”—Everybody is in 
the act. McCall’s magazine sent up ex- 


perts to run off fashion shows. Genera 
Motors put on a popular scientific show 
in the high school auditorium before 
packed house. Brand Names’ president, 
Henry E. Abt, lectured at a salesma 

ship school for 300 clerks and managers 
A string of concerns (Revlon, Americar 
Home, Warner Bros., New York Times 
is working up a “good buymanship 
school for consumers. 

The local women’s club, the scho 
system, library, and other local inst 
tutions are doing their bit educational 
with the help. of the foundatio: 
printed aids. 

e The Real Goal—Point of all this hig! 
octane promotion is not, however, t 
push goods across the counters of Gree! 
field stores right now. Obviously both 
Brand Names Foundation and the loca 
merchants would like to see the exper 
ment result in higher sales in Green 
field. But for both groups, the main 
purpose is long-range public relations 

For the foundation it means a chance 
to find out what techniques best boost 
the popularity of brand names. So the 
foundation is having Fact Finders Asso- 
ciates take a before-and-after consume! 
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).YEAR-OLD daughter Gwen lends a 
while on vacation from Normal School. 
driving one of the Elders’ four tractors 
1 handles it like a man. 


HARMONY comes naturally to this 


ily. In their frequent family gatherings, 


enjoy their own musical entertainment, 
vided by voice, piano and trombone. 


turn to Country Gentleman 
Better Farming, Better Living 


Wie. hs 


3. THIS BIG HOUSE gets improvements 
the women want, thanks to a friendly land- 
lord and handy men-folk. It is electrified and 
has a modern bathroom. 





6. EDUCATION means a lot to the Elders. 
Even study sessions become a family affair 
for those at home. The reward of college is 
available to the youngsters. 


4. THE DINNER TABLE is always loaded 
with good food. Mrs. Elder and the girls 
work in a kitchen equipped with electric re- 
frigerator, gas range, new sink. 


et 


7. CHURCH WORK and community af- 
fairs attract the whole family. Knowing how 
to work together, they can inspire others 
with the spirit of cooperation. 
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Che Jdeal 
Christmas 


Gift 


for customers, family, friends 
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You'll be delighted with the letters 
of appreciation you'll get when you 
give a Southern Fruit Cake. Unlike 
other food gifts it need not be eaten 
at once. Since it improves with age 
its delicious goodness can be enjoyed 
by all the family over the entire holi- 
day season. Cake comes gift wrapped 
and packed in attractive aluminum 
container. 

EASY TO ORDER. Just mail your 
gift list indicating size cake for each 
name and enclose check. We'll insert 
Christmas Gift Card with your name 
(or your Company or personal cards 
if you send them), handle all shipping 
details. 

Final shipping date for Christmas 
delivery is December 16th. Solve your 
personal and business gift problem 
early this year. Send your gift list 
and remittance today. 

If you wish to try a cake in advance 
use coupon below. After you get it, 
see it, taste it, if this cake does not 
live up to your expectation return it 
and we will refund your money. 


Fruit Cake 


§ — — — -MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE TODAY- — — — " 
Columbia Baking Company, | 
| Box 4961, Atlanta 2, Ga. 
| Enclosed is check or money order for | 
| $ . Send me, on money | 
| back guarantee, Southern Fruit Cakes | 
| as indicated. | 
| 0 5 lb, cakes @ $5.23 each { 
| 0 214 lb. cakes @ $3.23 each | 
| Name , | 
l Firm 
; Address | 
| | 


City & State. 
Sorry, no C.0.D.'’s; no shipments outside conti- 
nental U. 8S. Dun & Bradstreet rating AaA-1. 








GREENFIELD RESPONDS: Fire Dept. hangs out a banner for brand names 


preference poll throughout the town. 
e Local Boost—For the town itself, the 
experiment provides a unique chance to 
promote Greenfield. All segments in 
the community have latched on to the 
program with vigor. The merchants 
hope to dramatize Greenfield as a shop- 
ping center where the consumer can 
get the same high-quality, up-to-date 
merchandise (thanks to brand names) 
that he can get in the biggest cities. 
The local industrialists hope to put 
Greenfield on the map as a good site 
for industry. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
carefully plugged this long-range view. 
At the outset it firmly soft-pedaled sales 
and price-cutting during the 17-day 
campaign. And so far only one or two 
merchants have tried to unload lop- 
sided inventories through special sales. 
e Possible Pattern—Meanwhile Green- 
field notes proudly that it is under a 
national microscope. By the time the 
experiment ends, at least 200 observers 
will have given the town a careful cnce- 
over. If the program pans out, Brand 
Names may well use it as a pattern for 
the rest of the U.S. 

The whole idea germinated a couple 
of months ago in the mind of a Green- 
field druggist, Clarence L. Strecker. He 
started the ball rolling by going to Brand 
Names to get some ideas for a drug week 
promotion drive. 

Strecker went back to Greenfield with 
nascent plans for a much more breath- 
taking spectacle. For the foundation 
figured (correctly) that most of the 
town’s merchants were as promotion- 
minded as Strecker. Thus Greenfield 
would make an excellent test target 
into which Brand Names could fire its 


entire stock of war-develcped public x 
lations techniques, 

e Balanced Economy—Greenfield qual 
fies pretty well for such a test. As : 
farm market and a small industrial ce: 
ter, it has a balanced economy. It 
marketing area takes in some 55,()() 
people in the rich Connecticut Valle 
farming country. 

Together with its neighboring Tw 
ners Falls, Greenfield has some 40-od 
industrial plants (precision tools, pape: 
products, silverware) employing about 
8,000 people. It is Massachusetts’ 531 
market in size, with estimated annu: 
retail sales of about $14.5-million. 

e Effectiveness—How effective will the 
experiment be? 

It is too early yet to answer that on 
(One hint: At the end of the first week 
many stores reported sales way up 
All the participating merchants have 
agreed to keep account of how man 
national brand goods they sell during 
the campaign, as against private brand 
or unbranded goods. 

But the attitude of the town as 
whole to the project has been neithe: 
hot nor cold. Attendance at the events 
thus far has been good. And there ha 
been no particular hostility to the pres 
sure that Brand Names has turned on 
Nor has there been any marked en 
thusiasm. As one merchant puts it 

“These New Englanders are hard t 
rouse unless you offer them a reall 
hot bargain.” 

e Merchant Reaction—But enthusiasm 
runs pretty high among the merchants 
along Main and Federal. Almost all of 
hens. big and small, have plunged into 
the affair up to their necks. Even the 
national chains, with their heavy stak¢ 
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STRESS-ANNEALING BY THE INCH! (above) When a 
vessel is too long, or its diameter too great, to fit into 
one of the monster A.O. Smith furnaces, the engineers 
devise a portable furnace and stress-anneal section 
by section and the final closing seam. 


MILLION ELECTRODE MAN. (above) In his twenty- 
one years of painstaking welding on SMITHway 
pressure vessels, John Binder has used up 975,744 
SMITHway electrodes—at last count! 


REFINERY ON WHEELS! (de/ow) Not long ago this 
train pulled out of the A.O. Smith yards bearing 
almost the entire vessel equipment for a completely 
new refinery unit. The single shipment included 
coking drums, fractionating towers, stripping col- 
umns, flash chambers and coke chambers. 
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“ONE FOR THE MONEY...” 


i high-volume, low cost figure production a 
Marchant Calculator is the one for the money. Even with 
untrained personnel it races through the work 


faster than any other calculator. 


@ Greater Speed is one of the good reasons why you 


can rely on a Marchant Calculator, for worth-while 
savings in your business, worth-while job advantages 


for your office force. The other good reasons are 


® Greater Accuracy Control 
® Easier to Learn.and Operate 


These compelling reasons can be verified on your 
own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book. 


For a brief explanation of the swift- 

est, simplest and surest multiplication, 

write for Folder 147 

MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
Oakland 8, California 





& MARCHANT | 
| COLCULA TORS 


\_ =a TOMATIC =SILENT=SPEEO 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 























TIE-IN: Sears, Roebuck, a “great name in 
merchandising,” displays its own brands 


in private brands, have come along 

The Sears, Roebuck outlet, for in 
stance, has tied into the campaign 
neatly; it is plugging its own brands a: 
national brands. Newspaper ads cal 
these the “great names in merchandise. 

Radio station WHAT is getting little 

immediate return from increased adver 
tising revenue. But the paper, the Re 
corder-Gazette, had its advertising lin 
age up 46% over the same period last 
year during the first week of the experi 
ment. (But this was not entirely due to 
the campaign; the paper’s linage in 
September was up 14.5% over Septem 
ber a year ago). 
e Better Relations—Some — observers 
think that, no matter how Greenfield 
consumers take to the experiment, the 
best thing to come out of it will b< 
better relations between national manu 
facturers and local merchants. 

For the most part, the 350 partici 

pating national advertisers are doing 
handsomely by the Greenfield met 
chants. Besides their contributions to 
cooperative advertising, they are als 
coming through with extra supplics 
of still-scarce goods.“ One furniture 
manufacturer, for example, raised its 
local outlet’s quota to city size. This 
also holds true for men’s-wear, branded 
canned goods, appliances, and meat. 
e Revelation—Dave Bartlet, local men’s 
wear dealer, puts it this way. “This has 
been a revelation. Local merchants hav« 
suddenly awakened to the fact the 
could have asked for—and got—this 
sort of cooperation from the manufac 
turers years ago. Now they’re sold ‘01 
promotion.” 
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nurist Dollars 


British groups in all-out 
aign to entice American 
rists (and dollars) to British 


es in 1948. 


Creat Britain has opened an all-out 
»paign to attract American tourists 
the British Isles in 1948. If it suc- 
eds, it may gain 100-odd-million prec- 
s American dollars in the process. 
With so enticing a stake in sight, the 
itish government is granting high pri- 
ity to construction work aimed at ac- 
mmodating tourists. With a comforta- 
rofit in view, interested industries 
sitroads, hotels, resorts, retailers—have 
ined wholeheartedly in the effort. 
Selling Britain—Last week, a top rep- 
Msentative of those industries arrived 
@ New York City. He is John C. 
Bridges, director-general of the British 
MPravel Assn. His job: to sell travel in 
PBritain to would-be American tourists. 
'} To push its program, the association 
®llected nearly $400,000 from its mem- 
Per industries. The British government 
atched the sum. With about $800,000 
fh spend all over the world, the associa- 
bon is investing a good lump of it in 
American advertising and promotion. 
Reason: The U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Beures Americans will spend up to $620- 
Mhillion on foreign travel in 1948. 
 Inducements—Bridges’ job will mainly 
De one of public relations. He will tell 
U.S. audiences that most of the 20,000 
Americans who visited Britain last year 
had a good time. He will tell them, 
= that food is less scarce for tourists 
han they might believe; that hotels, 
ailroads, resorts are getting back to 


# 


: 

»prewar luxury standards. He will also 
“ay that gasoline will be available. 

A Scotsman, Bridges estimates that 
tourists can live in Britain for as little 
ms $9 to $10 a day—by staying at less 
“xpensive inns, and keeping out of May- 
air restaurants. But he hopes they will 
ring plenty of dollars to buy British 
uxury goods. Such goods are famous in 
he markets of the world, but Britishers 
oday cannot buy them at home. 

* In British Bottoms—British travel] in- 
terests believe that British shipping will 
carry most of the American tourist 
trade. This would also add to the Brit- 
ish dollar account. Four British luxury 
liners are available. Holland-America 
line ships also call at British ports, and 
mly two American liners do. 

The British Travel Assn. is affiliated 
with the British Tourist & Holidays 
Board, headed by Sir Alexander Max- 
vell. In turn the tourist board is an 
wency of the British Board of Trade, 
ieaded by economic administrator Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 
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the paper’s made. Those long, 

strong fibers make the paper 
that best serves modern business 
and professional men for their 
stationery and their records. 


| T’S the cotton fibers from which 


People judge your firm or office by 
the quality of the paper you use 
for letters, It’s silly to “‘save’’ a 
fraction of a penny a letter by 
using cheap, limp, unattractive 
stationery. Your business will be 
better liked if you use quality bond 
paper made with new cotton fibers. 


PARSONS bond papers, for 
stationery and documents, are 
outstanding in feel and appearance, 
in writing and erasing qualities, in 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 





strength and permanence. These 
are PARSONS bond papers: 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND, 100% cotton 
and linen fiber 

PARSONS BOND, 100% cotton fiber 

L’ENVOI, 100% cotton fiber 

LACONIA BOND, 75% cotton fiber 

EDGEMONT BOND, 50% cotton fiber 

HERITAGE BOND, 25% cotton fiber 


PARSONS paper for your stationery 
reflects the fact and feel of quality 
in your organization, your business, 
your office. 


7 AT 
f A E ) 


Made With New Cotton Fibers 





HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STOP THAT THIEF ' 
BEFORE HE STEALS: 


WITH 
THE NEW MODEL HSS5 


ELECTRONIC RADIO 
ALARM 








PROTECTS — Your Home, Factory, Warehouse, 
Barn, Fur Vault, Jewelry Displays, Filing Cabinets, 
Safes, Valuable Papers. Detects intrusion, fire, tres- 
passing. Proven effective for over 15 years. Works 
on a foolproof capacity principle when protected 
area is approached. Used by Government agencies 
Service Stations, Offices, Industrial plants, Homes. 
Can easily be installed by any edectrician or radio 
service man. Write ror complete descriptive bulletin 


DEPT. BW 


El:-TRONICS, Inc. 


Broad & Chestnut S: 
PENNA 


n-liberty Bidg 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


AIR SHIPPERS 


Here is the First and Only 
Consolidated Source of Air 
Shipping Information 








now in publico- 
tion, supplies av- 
thentic, up-to-the 
minute information 
on every phase of Air 
Cargo in handy, loose- 
leaf form. No shipper 
can offord to be without 
this invaluable service. 


> Contents include: 
Index of Stations and Carriers serving 
Pickup and Delivery Rates and Services 
Air Corrier Rates and Services 
Shipping Rules and Regulations 
Export and Import Documentation 
Equipment and Loading Data 
Directory of Carriers, Terminals, 
Forwarders, Government Offices, etc. 
“FALE BROCHURE. Mal coupon for Tvstrond brochure contining 
detailed descripron of World Guide — olso subscription rates. 
© Check here if you wish to receive odvertising rote card. 
RS PUBLISHING CORP 


AIRSHIPPE 
315 West 9th Street - (Dept. B ) ~- los Angeles 15, Colifornie 
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Butter’s Battle 


Dairy farmers advertise in 
effort to boost consumption, still 
below prewar. Obstacles: high 
price, margarine competition. 


Wartime rationing and price controls 
cut buttér supplies to the bone. Ever 
since, dairy farmers and butter pro- 
ducers have been fearful that American 
consumers would be slow to return to 
their prewar lavish butter-eating habits. 
e Slight Recovery—Their fears seem 
justified. Before the war, annual U.S. 
butter consumption was around 17.9 
lb. per capita. By the end of the war it 
had dropped to 10.6 Ib. Since then, the 
best estimate is that it has climbed back 
only to 11.3 Ib. 

Consumer resistance to high prices is 
giving the industry the jitters. When 
butter hit $1 a Ib. at retail recently, 
sales skidded sharply. Result: Wholesale 
prices dropped 12¢ a lb. between Sept. 
20 and Oct. 3. 

e Campaign—The industry is trying 
hard to boost sales and to put a prop 
under prices. Last week the American 
Dairy Assn. took full- or half-page ad- 
vertising space in 34 daily papers across 
the country. The ads were headlined: 
“Butter is Back—at Your Price.” They 
emphasized that butter prices today are 
almost 20¢ a lb. lower than a year ago. 

Association officials believe that the 

ad has already contributed to firmer but- 
ter prices and a slight upturn in retail 
sales. They are considering a similar 
campaign later in the year. 
e Farmers’ Group—The association is a 
seven-year-old organization of dairy 
farmers. Its purpose: to promote sales 
of all types of dairy products through 
institutional advertising. Ads boosting 
different products are scheduled regu- 
larly in national-circulation magazines 
and Sunday newspaper supplements. 
The association also carries on an out- 
door-advertising program and a mer- 
chandising program in retail stores. 

Money for the campaigns comes from 
dairy farmers in 34 states. Each mem- 
ber contributes 1¢ for each pound of 
butterfat delivered to dairy plants dur- 
ing the peak-production month of June. 
This year the association’s budget will 
seach $1.2-million. 

e Competition—The butter industry has 
another big worry: competition from 
margarine. Just at the time that butter 
hit $1 a Ib. at retail, margarine manu- 
facturers got a break: An easy fats and 
oils market enabled them to cut the 
price of their ‘a pews to 35¢. That ac- 
tion accomplished two things: It drama- 
tized the high butter price; it sold more 
margarine than has sold in a long time. 
But these favorable (for margarine) 











= 
WASH AND PLAY TIME 


Doing the family laundry ; 
rapidly changing from a chor 
to a social event. Institutional 


launderettes have alread) 
doubled as beauty salons. ‘Th: 
ALD, Inc. (Automatic Laun 
dry Distributors), plant at Hol 
lywood, Calif., has added a 
nursery (above). Now mothe: 
won't have to worry about 
junior while she tends the 
washing. Promotion note: At 
its preview, members of thc 
press were invited to bring a 
couple of dirty sheets to see 
for themselves how the West- 
inghouse Laundromat works. 











conditions didn’t last. Fats and _ oil 
firmed up. The heavy margarine sales 
cut the available supply. Result: Marga- 
rine prices started to rise again—t 
about 40¢ a Ib. At the same time, retail 
butter prices declined to about 75¢- 
80¢. So margarine’s price advantage has 
been cut from 3-to-l a month ago to 
2-to-] today. 

But despite this closing in of the price 
relationship, commercial buyers and 
sellers in the butter market are some- 
what leery of the situation. They took 
severe losses in the recent price col- 
lapse; they don’t intend to get caught 
again in another price squeeze. 


DETERGENT FOR FABRICS 

Synthetic detergents (BW —Sep.27 
’47,p60) have held their markets, despite 
plentiful supply of soaps, in all but one 
field: fabric washing. Now Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich.. 
has developed a “detergent promoter” it 
believes will cover that gap. The firm 
says it is actually superior to “fatty acid 
soaps in detergency on all fabrics, in- 
chiding cottons.” 
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{OPPER supplies coal to the Anthratube. A fan makes the draft, whirls the gases 


nthracites Answer 


Producers’ research institute develops new burner-boiler 
it. Improved performance aids in competition for home-heating 


rket with oil-burners, stokers. 


(hree years ago, on a hot summer day 
Primos, Pa., industry got its first 
mpse Of a revolutionary new method 
buming coal. At that time, Anthacite 
lustries, Inc.—a cooperative research 
titute supported by anthracite pro- 
cers—showed preliminary results on 
wepipe” burning. 











INFEED MODEL feeds coal to vertical 
ithratube through a revolving pipe 
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Commercial models being made. 


Coal was fed into a steel tube about 

18 in. long, burned in the center of the 
tube, and discharged as ashes at the end. 
Force feed was used to push the coal 
slowly through the tube, and an induced 
draft kept it burning. The tube was sur- 
rounded by a water jacket that picked up 
the heat (BW—Aug.19°44,p72). 
e Advantages—Last week, the first com- 
mercial models of furnaces using the 
principle were shown. The results of 
held tests on pilot setups proved the re- 
searchers right. For the new furnaces, 
extremely compact in size, showed sav- 
ings of 15%-38% over previous coal- 
burning methods, were able to use pea- 
coal, small in size and selling $2 a ton 
less than usual sizes. The anthracite coal 
men now believe they have the best 
competitive answer yet to oil-burners, 
both in performance and in price. 

Frank W. Earnest, Jr., president of 
the institute, calls the ‘““Anthratube” a 
complete boiler-burner unit. He says it 
delivers 80% of the heat value in the 
coal (conventional equipment delivers 
about 50%-65%). Earnest also says that 
the boiler burner is delivered as a com- 
plete unit, instead of in sections, as with 
conventional equipment. That means 
savings in installation costs in both new 
and existing homes. 

@ Cleaner—Anthracite men like to point 
out that anthracite is inherently smoke- 
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INDUSTRY 





Several excellent industrial sites are 
now available in Columbia, South 
Carolina—at the heart of an area rich 
in raw materials. 


TIMBER: The entire State is 55% 
covered; CROPS: large surpluses 
available for packing, processing; 
MINERALS: clay, granite, sand in 
abundance for conswuction purposes; 
ELECTRIC POWER: ample fo1 


large-scale developments. 
LABOR: Plentiful and skilled. 


COSTS LOWER, PROFITS 
HIGHER: Columbia is just over- 
night from major eastern markets 
affording maximum ease of distribu- 
tion over four railroads. Building and 
operating costs are lower—profits are 
higher. 

The Industrial Service Bureau, 
working for you with the community, 
will compile and submit to you 
detailed data on sites, land costs, 
facilities, etc., without obligation. 
Call on us for real and lasting 
cooperation on any local participa- 
tion you may desire. 


e@ Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 
P. O. Box 1405 
Liberty Life Building 
Telephone 4-1026 
Columbia, S. C. 


COLUMBIA 


Dept. B 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Millions of Feet Say 
“This Wood Adds Long Life” 


DOCKS AND PIERS and board- 
walks—wood that has demon- 
strated its durability on such 
jobs will give you lasting eco- 
nomical construction. ‘‘Wolman- 
ized*" Treated Lumber is that 
kind. Examinations of ocean- 
front installations employin 

millions of feet of this long-liv 

lumber for superstructures— 


some of it put there twenty . 


years ago—prove this. 


“WOLMANIZED” LUMBER gives 
you this plus value without 
sacrificing the other very de- 
sirable advantages of wood con- 
struction: lower first cost, ease 
of handling and erection, light 
weight, strength, resilience. It 
is clean, odorless, and it can 


be painted. 


VACUUM-PRESSURE impregna- 
tion with ‘‘Wolman*” wood pre- 
servative makes any kind of 
lumber highly resistant to de- 
cay and termite attack. “Fibre 
fixation’ prevents leaching or 
washing out of the preservative. 
The treated wood does not cor- 
rode spikes, bolts and metal 
fittings. Control of impregnating 
processes in treating plants by 
one central laboratory insures a 
uniformly high-grade product. 


“WOLMANIZED” LUMBER can 
be the key to faster construction 
schedules on your structures, 
and long life at low annual cost. 
American Lumber & Treating 
Company, 1656 McCormick 


Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


*Registered Trade Marks U.S. Pat. Off. 


e 


TREATED LUMBER 














less and sootless. Now, with the An- 
thratube, they go a step further: They say 
it is impossible for ash dust to get loose 
in the basement. The ash is discharged 
automatically only when the induced- 
draft fan is working, and the draft keeps 
the dust in the hopper. 

The induced-draft fan is an important 
part of the design, because it keeps the 
coal in the tube burning. But it also 
serves to “sling” the hot flue gases 
against the inner, heat-transmitting sur- 
faces of the boiler. This results in the 
further transfer of heat to the water sur- 
rounding the unit. 
¢ Commercial Models—Models devel- 
oped so far are hot-water and steam boil- 
ers. The institute is now working on a 
hot-air model. 

The commercial version of the An- 
thratube is made in two types: binfeed 
(picture, bottom page 55) and hopper- 
type (picture, top page 55). The binfeed 
machine is made, in separate versions, 
by both Axeman-Anderson Associates, 
Williamsport, Pa., and the American 
Boiler Works, Erie, Pa. This type is fully 
automatic, feeding coal directly from the 
bin through a rotating pipe. It burns 
pea coal. It is 24x31x42 in. in size, heats 
a six- to eight-room house. 

The hopper-feed boiler is built by 
the D., L. & W. Coal Co., New York 
City. It is also compact—27x47x37 in. 
With one filling of the 250-Ib. hopper, 
it will heat a five- to eight-room house 
for three days during severe weather. 
When supplying domestic hot water in 
the summer, one filling of the hopper 
lasts 10 to 15 days. 

@ Other Versions—A boiler-burner unit 
of more than twice the capacity of those 
shown, using some of the Anthratube 
principles, has been developed by Her- 
shey Machine & Foundry Co., Man- 
heim, Pa. In Canada, a “horizontal” 
type of Anthratube is being marketed by 
Huron Engineering & Research Co., 


Goodrich, Ont. 


NEW COLOR FILM 


A new color film for portrait and still 
photography reportedly can be processed 
with the speed and simplicity of black- 
and-white film. 

Dr. J. O. Umberger, senior chemist 
in the Photo Products Dept. of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 98, Del., recently disclosed de- 
tails. He described the new development 
= ..6 “tri-pack negative film,” called 
“S-T Tripac.” It can be used in any 
ordinary back-plate camera. The front 
support carries two emulsion layers 
which record blue and green; the rear 
carries an emulsion which records red. 
Processing is such that three separations 
are obtained. 

Aside from the transferring technique, 
processing of the film requires a mini- 
mum of special chemicals. 
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. and filters. But 


POLALITE, made to fit existing lig, 
polarizes light in all directions ’ 


New Glare Killer 


Latest light polarizing m, 
dium cuts off glare beams in; 
directions instead of just on 
Will help illumination. 


When lighting-equipment make 
and their customers get together at the 
illumination show next week in Ch 
cago, one new development will get 
lot of private discussion. That will \ 
a new polarizing medium. 

Its main feature: It cuts out gla 

in all directions instead of just on 
The new medium, called Polaply } 
inventor Alvin M. Marks, is about + 
go into commercial production. 
e Vibration—Ordinary light consists ¢ 
rays which vibrate in every direction 
Polarized light rays vibrate in one ¢ 
rection only. When light is polarized 
the “glare beams” are cut off. 

To date polarizing has been dox 

chiefly through the use of special cn 
tals laminated between sheets of plasti 
The system is effective for eyeglass 
its effectiveness 1 
illumination is limited because the po! 
arizing crystals: (1) cut out the glar 
in only one direction from the light 
source, while the diffused light st! 
glares; and (2) have absorptive properti 
which cut down light transmission. 
e Plastic Between Glass—Polaply us 
no crystals. Instead it is made simp! 
of a number of sheets of thin plaste 
held between glass. The sheets sup 
ply the polarizing effect. 

According to Marks, the new medium 
overcomes previous difficulties becaus 
it: (1) polarizes simultaneously in # 
directions around the source of light 
(2) lets twice as much light through. — 
e Two Fields—Potential uses claimed 
for the new development fall into tw 
main fields: manufacture and acces 
sories. Lighting manufacturers, it » 
said, can use Polaply in fluorescent o 
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In the 14 states served by the Burlington, industry finds 


n. 
—) many important advantages—sound reasons for locating 
7 in “Burlington-Land, U. S. A.“ 

yolarized 

on thes ® More than 1,000 cities and towns in this and more than 200 interchange points, the 
sial cre Tegion welcome new enterprise ... andthe Burlington Lines provide direct connections 
F plasti opportunity to succeed with new industrial with markets and material-sources in all parts 
age neighbors. Here industry finds a balance of America. 

“oa between farias and factories . . . stable busi- To help you select the specific location you 


he a ness conditions and capable, willing workers. peed, the Burlington has collected, interpreted 


At stil “BURLINGTON-LAND” has another essential and classified a great deal of information. 
operticfm for modern manufacturing and marketing— These facts, and the counsel of men who know 
— fast, dependable railroad freight and passen- ““BuURLINGTON-LAND” intimately, can save 
HY Uses 


simpl ger service. Through 22 principal gateways you time and trouble. 





plastic Wa of 
ts sup epee 
; J. B. LAMSON, Director, Department of Industry and Agriculture 
nedium 
i aiaeal 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


in al 
light 


“PURLINGTON LINES © Gecretee oe MM 
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to two lurlington & Quincy Railroad @ Colorado and Southern Railway @ Fort We nver City Railway 
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CHEMICAL 


PARADE 


See over 340 informative ex- 
hibits of latest advances in mate- 
rials, processes, and equipment 
for cutting costs, increasing out- 
put and improving products... 
talk with technical men on hand 


incandescent fixtures in lamps for home 
or commercial purposes. In the acces- 
sory field, Polalite discs can be made 
of polaply sheets cut to fit under an 
existing lamp (picture, page 56). 


Polaply will be made | by Py 
Illumination, Inc., Whit tone. \ 
Alvin Marks is president. [he ¢ 
will supply the materia] to 
turers for installation. 





Which way is research heading? 


Have wartime jobs held up prog- 
ress? Are industries leaning towards 
the use of independent research 
laboratories? 

Evans Ressarch & Development 


Industry Is Spending More for Research 


Corp., 250 East 43rd St., N.Y, 7 
has just finished a survey of tepp, 
sentative companies to get the » 
swers. Percentages (table be ow) x 
based on the number of rcplics y 
each question. 


to help with your problems and ; 

future plans. Anyone in ; a 

P y , bonemted 1. Of the time spent on research by your company, what percentage woul 
eset phase of chemical pro- you say is devoted to. . he : 

cessing can benefit by attending ; : 

ee 





Chem- Petro- Cos- Bev- 
ical leum Paper Drug metic erage M 


Improvement of present 


products or processes?.. 48.1 49.4 51.2 35,7 


21.: Exposition of 
CHEMICAL Development of new prod- 
feo ucts or processes in your 
USTRIES zac il 


Development of new prod- 


a ucts or processes in other 
e =6 fields ? 

Grand Central Palace 2. In relation to the amount of money you spend on research tod. 

New York, N. Y. 


Management International Exposition Co. 


45.8 -55. 48.6 


15.4 8.3 15.0 A 20.0 18.6 15.0 13 


would you say itis. . 


Greater than prewar? 88.6 91.1 S40. 6627. 813 - G68 Sis. 83 
Same as prewar? ~ 8.9 12.0 113 18.7 14.2 8.4 13 


0 4.0 0 0 0 0 2 








3. [lave you found that the demand for production since the war | 


How to... made it difficult to keep your research activities at the desired |e 
45.9 23.8 WS oe ale ae 


“aaduaicuaes an 0 S473 $41 762 625 608 $83 
OF OUTDOOR SPACE 5.4 37.3 S41 762 62.5 60.8 58. 
.. . With Safety! 


4. If the war years or the upsurge of production since the war has caus 


your research and development plans to lag, how long do you belie 
it will be before these activities can be brought up to the desired Ic 
Less than 1 year. 20.7. BRS 12: 6 7 BS BT Be: .-26.! 
bo genie iss ied STS OCS AAR 1002 8S Ce 47. 
2 to 3 years 18.8 . 16.6 18,2 13.6 0 16.8 12.5 14... 
More than 3 years....... 4.9 16.6 9.1 9.0 0 0 0 11 
5. Is a shortage of equipment or other facilities needed for research int¢ 
fering with the progress vou’d like to make? 
$3.3 66.6 36.0 53.4 18.7 50.0 
56.7 33.3 64.0 466 81.3 50.0 


; 


j 
2 Ca Si Ss si pein: og 


1 
H 
/ 
’ 
i 


Me 4 
36 


25( 
75.0 63.9 


6. Have either personnel or equipment shortages or perhaps other coi 
siderations ever made it necessary or desirable for vou to supplement 
your own facilities with those of an independent research laborat ony’ 

59.5 50.0 60.8 58.3 46.5 7 

41.6 53.5 


51.2 75.0 36.0 
25.0 64.0 40.5 50.0 39.2 


No need to worry about 
storing materials and supplies outdoors 
when your plant is protected by an Anchor 
Chain Link Fence. This rugged fence keeps wae é 30 
out all thieves and vandals, while freeing rong 6 Se es S38 0 0 638 484 73.4 
valuable factory space for production uses. vinsoatrese vp ph 5 9 
And it’s the perfect way to control em- 
ployee and motor traffic in and out of your 8 
plant. Write today for our illustrated cata- - 
log, describing exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors which hold the 
fence erect and in line. ANCHOR POST 
FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Products, 
Inc., 6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


nchor Fe 


7. What about your company’s appropriation for research? Is it based or 


a percentage of the gross business—or is it a fixed sum? 
8.3 18.1 41.3 13.3 8.0 20.0 


24. 
88.0 60.0 52.1 
he aoa : ; 15.5 41.7 18.1 10.3 13.3 4.0. 200 23.3 


In the future, do you estimate your research activities will be increased 
decreased, or maintained at their present levels? 
Increased 75.0 91.6 76.0 65.1 60.0 , 66.6 


Decreased 0.6 0 0 0 0 a 
No c hange 8.4 24.0 34.9 40.0 # 33.3 


S$ 


9. If an increase is planned, do you expect to expand your own facilities, 
employ the services of an independent laboratory, or, perhaps, do both 
57.1 60.7 30.0 52.3 77.8 59.2 \ 
0 if 4.9 0 0 
70.0 42.8 22.2 40.8 


Expand 
Use independent lab 
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W STOPPER: Casting a finished 
» at Lindberg Engineering Co. booth 


jetal Methods 


Exhibits at National Metals 
lw emphasize machines for 
t-treating, welding, casting. 
&t-cutting stressed. 






















Mectal-minded management got an- 
fer chance last week to keep abreast 
progress in the metals field. 
Mhat progress, shown through exhib- 
fat the National Metals Exhibition 
HChicago, is concentrated in methods 
processing rather than in new devel- 
ents with specific metals. About 
00 manufacturers and engineers at- 
led the show. As they walked through 
nearly 400 exhibits, they got on-the- 
demonstrations of new develop- 
ts in heat-treating, flame- and in- 
tion-hardening, welding, casting, 
ing, Cleaning, and finishing. 
ost-Cutting—Keynote of the show 
“speed and space.” Most of the 
hinery companies, like their com- 
ions in the machine-tool industry 
V—Sep.27’47,p15), are aiming their 
igns at reducing manufacturing costs 
their customers. They realize that 
¢ is one important cost factor. So 
v have speeded up the machines. 
the same time, they have added auto- 
tic controls to insure precise results. 
hey are after the space problem, 
. Most of the machinery shown was 
te compact, set up for easy opera- 
with relatively unskilled labor, and 
y to service. Deliveries, in many 
‘s, were easier than at any time since 
ore the war; immediate availability 
§ quoted on most standard machines. 
eral companies have cut prices; these 
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No ee] A LABEL 


THAT} MEANS BUSINESS! 


Here is tangible evidence of last- 
ing quality that’s a big, new sell- 
ing too) for manufacturers of 


lamps, clocks, radios, fans, and 
sd other light-duty appliances. 
It’s a distinctive new label—to 


R\ ie Wy be put on by you, the manufac- 


& “&y turer—that tells dealers and con- 
> sumers alike that your products 
are equipped with strong, de- 


pendable, attractive Flamenol* 


cord sets. Smart merchandisers 
everywhere find that these cords 
with the practically unbreakable 


er: molded-on plastic plug add a 
Sflamencl strong selling point to their prod- 
ucts. And when it’s your product 

Grd that bears the label — with the 
fowe best-known name in the electrical 











field on one side and five big sell- 
ing features on the other — it’s 
pretty sure to mean more busi- 
ness for you. 













TAKE THESE 3 EASY STEPS 


TO BOOST YOUR SALES 


7 Make sure that there’s a General Elec- 


tric Flamenol Cord Set on every lamp, radio, 


or light-duty appliance you sell. FEATURES 
@ It’s safe —a one- 
Pia sure that they are labeled with piece molding 


the distinctive G-E Flamenol tag. © Plug is practically 
unbreakable 


® Cord stays new 
Make sure that your customers know looking — always 
about the extra value they receive—by point- © OKec net fray o: 


ing out the features listed on the label. kink unnecessarily 








To be sure that you get the full benefit of the Flamenol 
label’s selling power, write for more information to 
Section Q74-1110, General Electric Company, Bridge- 


port 2, Connecticut. 
Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR 
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OSBORN BRUSHES 
ASSURE BRIGHT FUTURE 
FOR ALUMINUM TRIM 


ots 


a dash and sparkle of 
aluminum trim is winning 
new applications for this metal 
yearly. And it takes Osborn 
Cord Brushing Wheels to give 
the overall surface of this 
material that final high luster and fine coloring so essential for a 


pleasing decorative effect. 


Pictured above is the combination buffing and polishing opera- 
tion employed in a plant producing aluminum trim for bus bodies. 
Starting at left the 16 ft. long sections are first processed by two 
conventional buffing wheels. Reaching the third station at right, the 
sheet receives its final and most important beauty treatment from 
an Osborn Buffbrush*—a new type of ventilated wheel brush made 
of a special soft cord that produces a fine finish and is especially 
effective on irregular surfaces because of its flexibility. Note in 
inset how this brush doesn’t just ride the surface but follows every 
contour and reaches all those little hard-to-get-at corners. 


Here’s an example of where just the right brush employed at 
the right point in an operation saves time and money-—produces a 
better product. How can you be sure that you are using brushes to 
their maximum advantage? That's easy—just ask for the services 


of an Osborn sales engineer. 


JHE OS80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


*Trademark 

















INDUSTRY 


reductions were made possil)\¢ by «. 

ardization of engineering de ils 3), 

proved production method : 

e D.C. Welder—One dev: pment 

tracting interest was Progre ive \; 
ing Co.'s adaptation of Faracay’s sina 
pole generator. The new miichine 
mits d.c. welding in locations where , 
conventional a.c. is available 

Progressive combines the geney 
with a huge flywheel that stores kin. 
energy; the combination givc, a pOvg 
ful source of direct-current clectyy 
for welding. 

In welding, large electrical cure 
are not needed continuously: the, 
“interrupted” as the welder works. 
new generator takes just enough ¢ 
rent from any three-phase a.c. poy 
supply to operate an ordinary | 5-hp, 
40-hp. motor. This motor drives a 
voltage generator attached to the § 
wheel. As the motor turns, cnerg 
stored in the flywheel. ’ 
e Big Push—When heavy electrical \y, 
is demanded from the generator, 
tends to stall. But it is prevented f; 
doing so by the energy stored in ¢ 
flywheel. When the welding current 
shut off, the flywheel gradually gets bx 
up to speed and regains the kine 
energy it has given up. 

Progressive Welder engineers , 

that the machine will permit 4 
welding—spot, projection, or flash—wi 
limited power facilities, low power & 
mand from lines, no special transfon 
ers, no electrical interference with ot! 
equipment, simpler controls. 
e Controlled Flame—Another © atte 
tion-getter was Cincinnati Milling \; 
chine Co.’s new wrinkle in flame-ha 
ening equipment. Precision electron: 
controls govern both flame temperatu 
and time of application. This permi 
extremely precise case-hardening. 


FLASH DRYER 


Removal of moisture can often s 
vage waste materials for useful purpos 
or convert them into suitable form f 
easy disposal. The Raymond Pulver 
Division of Combustion Engineers 
Co., Inc., Chicago, is using a m 
method of drying for such purpos 
The company calls it flash drying. 

The moisture-laden materials—such 
sewage Ty food-products wast 
spent grain from distilleries, or che 
ical process waste—are exposed to heatel 
air under high velocity and turbulence 
Air temperatures reach as high as 1,3 
F. Material that needs disintegration ! 
exposed to the air in an agitator. Mate 
rials already the desired size are ' 
into a duct and picked up by the ho! 
air stream. 

Claimed advantages over older met 
ods: reasonable cost of operation; fe 
ibility of design to meet special requit 
ments; economical in use of space. 
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ality Computer 

Duality control on the production 
(BW—Jun.21'47,p46) is speeded 

h a pocket-size calculator developed 

Lightning Calculator Co., 496 At- 

ic Ave., Bklyn. 17. The instrument 
be calibrated to individual inspec- 
standards. 

n sampling, the operator moves the 
ulator dial to indicate the number 

ejections he has made from the num- 


trical log 
Crator, 
ited fr 
d in fh 
urtent 
gets bat 


> kines 





CCTs § 





nit : 
sh—wiit of items tested. An arrow on the 
ower dq then points to instructions telling 








either to take more samples or to 
ept or reject the lot. 

‘he calculator can be had in metal 
plastic, printed in three colors. 
Availability: 10 days. 
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ew Wrinkle for Wrinkles 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has devel- 
bed a new device which may prove a 
bon to Beau Brummels. It’s called a 
nkle recovery tester, and its aim is 
D find out how well a fabric resists 
inkling. The firm says the instrument 















LETTERS that are clear and easy to 
read . . . invoices that invite payment 

. . Statements, receipts and semi- 
permanent records that help you know 
your business . . . all these your Hamilton 
merchant and your printer have at your 
disposal. Ask them to show you the full 
line of “good papers for good business,” 
made by W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa. Offices in New York, 


Chicago, San Francisco. 








ill make it possible to set up easily 
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Anybody who has served his apprenticeship in 
selling knows one thing for sure—you can’t sell every- 
body at once. 


First you sell a few. And, once these few start using 
your product, others follow—and so the buying wave 
spreads. 


Who are these first few—and why do they buy? 


You'll find they're not necessarily the wealthy. Not 
necessarily the people who live where retail sales are 
highest. Not necessarily the young and more ven- 
turesome. 


One thing you will find—they’re the intellectually 
curious. They’re the people who want to know—and 
who, because they want to know, can more easily be 
induced to want to buy. 


They're the kind of people who are just naturally 


attracted to a magazine like SCIENCE Illustrated. 








The radio industry was a piece of galena, a cat’s whisker and a coil 
of copper wire long before it became a console. Nevertheless, it was 
the folks who bought the crystals, the bus wire and the bakelite 
panels that helped give the country radio. 


Without them, SCIENCE Jilustrated could hardly 
have reached almost a half million circulation in 18 
months of existence—with 2.6 readers per copy bring: 
ing its total readers to well over a million. 


Take a look at the latest issue of SCIENCE Tllus- 
trated, now on the newsstands. You'll find it editorially 
bright and sparkling—yet hardly the kind of maga- 
zine one turns to for escape or amusement. The people 
who buy and read SCIENCE Illustrated buy it and 


read it for the information it brings them. 


In SCIENCE Illustrated, an advertiser has an un- 
paralleled opportunity to tell a full and factual story 
about his product—to people who “eat up” infor 
mation and who, in turn, pass it along to the millions 
of others they meet in their daily contacts. 


If you’d like to start a buying wave for your prod- 
uct, start thinking of SCIENCE Illustrated. Take 
home a copy tonight and see why it gets more readers 
with every issue! 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM BROWN BROTHERS 














For the first ten years of the mechanical refrigerator—1910 to 1920 


ning an obstacle course to prove they could handle a horseless 


| a coil Emage was the least of the obstacles that early car owners faced. —only 10,000 were sold. It was the 10,000 families venturesome 
it was eet Was their curiosity and willingness to try new products that enough to try this new-fangled gadget, however, that gave the 
tkelite (the giant automobile industry under way. mechanical refrigerator industry its start. 














ardly A QUICK SUMMARY OF FACTS 
in 18% TOTAL CIRCULATION: 490,000 =HOME-OWNERS: 58% 


ring: GUARANTEED: 400,000 READERSHIP BY SEX: 
READERS PER COPY: 2.6 62% men—38% women 
i TOTAL MONTHLY AUDIENCE: COLLEGE EDUCATED: 52% 
us- 
al 1,000,000 plus LIFE INSURANCE OWNERS: 91% 
1auly NEWSSTAND: 35% (Against a national average of 50%) 
— A McGraw-Hill Publication 


( yple 


and 


#& 
un- 
tory 
ifor- 
ions 


7 * Wlustrated * 


‘ake On Sale Now At All 
CIRCULATION—SOON OVER 500,000! Newsstands 25¢ 
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Materials Handling Costs Are 


An Important Part of Product Costs 





This Chart from MILL and 
FACTORY — by Special Per 


mission of Publishers 





e One of the most “alive” subjects in the field of ma- 
terials handling is the use of pallets. Palletized han- 
dling cuts costs. Palletized handling speeds production. 


Generalift pallets and skids are tough and long last- 
ing—made from sturdy hardwood—assembled with 
drive screw or ring shank nails, Stringers are flush or 
set in and special chamfering is available if needed. 


Generalifts are manufactured in your sizes—prompt 
shipments. Call or write our nearest office for prices. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE: New plants and ex- 
panded production facilities are now in full 
operation. Your inquiry or order will receive 
prompt attention. 


Bra 4=General sox company 
25 vOUNG GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, fl. 


be DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 


152619 | camden Comqeve. tons 


Houston, Dallas. 


ECONOMIZE...PALLETIZE...GENERALIZE! 
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grasped standards for man 
consumer alike. Both wou 
tell from a label the exa 
wrinkle resistance contain¢ 
ticular fabric. 

The tester is based on 
method of measuring thc 
“bounce” in a treated fal 
has been creased or mussed 
of the crease is measured 0 
so as to show the actual 
recovery. 

The system is claimed to be dig 
tive in that it adjusts for diticreng 
various fabric weights. This is ay 
provement over previous testing mg 
ods that gave heavier fabrics a hig 
degree of recovery despite the fact ; 
the material might actually be 
crease-resistant than a soft fabric. \\ 
santo’s address is 445 park Ave, \J 
York. 

e Availability: during the early par 
next year. 














Midget Movies 

Small-fry can get television 
from the Noma Tel-A-Show, a mot 
picture projector that’s especially ¢ 
signed for the very young set. Lik 
television receiver, the machine ha 
built in viewing screen. It works J 
crank, needs no connection to an cit 
trical outlet, uses 8-mm. film. 

Film unwinds and rewinds_ ati 
matically in a molded plastic magaziti 
There are no gears or spindles to thie 
showings are continuous. Two fla 
light batteries, a flashlight bulb, 
a small lens do the projecting. |® 
bulb switches off automatically wi 
cranking stops. 

The machine is housed in an imp 
resistant phenolic plastic case. \ 
Tel-A-Show, Inc., 244 5th Ave., \ 
York 1, the manufacturer, also suppl 
the 8-mm. cartoon films packaged 


thr 
uli 
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4] magazines. Retail price is 


bility: immediate. 


or Thermostat 


natic +temperature control— 
by room—is possible with a 
tat radiator valve manufactured 
t Timer Corp., 160 5th Ave., 
brk. The valve replaces the ordi- 
yent on a steam radiator. Etched 
side is a temperature scale that 
pm 55 F to 80 F. Adjustments 
heat are made by turning a 
e indicator on the scale until it 
o the desired temperature. Thus 
as and spare rooms can be cool 
bathrooms and nurseries are at 
t high temperatures, when heat 
y supplied from the central plant. 
valve automatically discharges air 
he temperature falls below the 
ed setting. This permits steam 
t the radiator. When desired 
eat is reached, the thermostat 
the valve closes the air vent. 
is then withheld until a drop in 
ature once more starts the cycle. 
Timer says the valve will retail 
ily a few cents more than the 
v good valve.” 

lability: Nov. 15. 





yn thr 
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he Way 


hdows can be cleaned faster with 
Mist, an inexpensive device that 
ds autq—limes a water container, sprayer, 
jucegee. Made by Columbia In- 
s, 19 Ave. & 36 St., Long Island 
N.Y. 

vision stations can film programs 
specially designed 16-mm. mo- 
icture camera developed by East- 
\odak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. It 
€s movies directly from the face 
monitoring picture tube. 

tric sheets are the latest heated 
werings from Westinghouse Elec- 
orp., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Another new product 
from a Du Pont Plastic 





SOLD BY SIGHT...THROUGH “LUCITE” 


Better view... more sales-appeal... with a Du Pont Plastic 


So close you can almost touch it! 
Yet that hot buttered popcorn is 
protected while it’s enticingly dis- 
played ...under a cover of sparkling 
transparent “‘ Lucite,” formed all in 
one piece. No seams or braces to 
obstruct your view. ..no heat-con- 
ducting frames to burn attendants 
or customers. The heat-resistant 
“Lucite” means crystal-clear, all- 
round vision and safe handling. And 
forming it in one piece means lower 
assembly costs. 

Because of the high tensile and 
flexural strength of Du Pont 
“Lucite,” the one-piece top assures 
dependable performance. Its shatter- 
resistance guards against damage 
from knocks and blows. The manu- 
facturer found all these properties. . . 
plus light weight, beauty, and dura- 
bility. ..in ‘“‘Lucite” acrylic resin. 

In your business there may be a 
place for Du Pont ‘“‘Lucite”’ or other 





Du Pont plastics, as a means of de- 
veloping a fast-selling new product 
or giving an old one new usefulness, 
new beauty, and increased sales- 
appeal. Write now for literature. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Room 6011, Arlington, N. J. 


Vending machinz designed and manufactured by 
Edo Aircraft Corporation, College Point, Long 


Island, New York. Top of “‘Lucite’’ formed by 
Steiner Manufacturing Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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Yastics 


“BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTR een ee 
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LOOK AT YOUR 


SALES PROCESS .co 


THROUGH THE EYES OF 
THE METHODS ENGINEERS 


Tete | 


When a Methods Engineer analyzes a manufacturing process, he deter- 
mines which steps can be most efficiently and economically performed 
by mechanical equipment to increase the productivity of the skilled work- 
man in the plant. The result: lower unit production costs, greater profits. 


ae th ee es 





Applying the same approach to an analysis of your selling process, 


Waite PEIICTANY Freep At ett 
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you will discover which steps can be most efficiently and economically 


- 
‘ 


performed by the high speed, low cost tools of advertising to increase 
the productivity of the skilled workman in the field... your salesman. 
The result: lower unit selling costs, greater profits. 


That’s what we call “Mechanized Selling”. It means the judicious 
use of adequate advertising to perform the preliminary steps in manu- 


Mitzt 


il i a “£ — 
TINE TYE SN ttv 


facturing an order thus permitting your salesman to concentrate his 


limited time on the job he alone can do best . . . closing the sale. 


“Mechanized Selling At Work” is the title of a new booklet, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill, which discusses this vital subject in greater 
detail. We believe you will find it rewarding reading. Ask your McGraw- 
Hill man for a copy or write for it today. 


cGRAW-HILL 


PUBLICATION §S 


HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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You'll recognize the value of this new 
Aldon Knife Sharpener the moment you 
slice through a roast with your newly- 
sharpened blade. There's keen pleasure! 
Youll appreciate too, the precision en- 
gineering which automatically sharpens 
the blade at the proper angle and is a/- 
ways in adjustment. Send today for your 
sharpener on a money-back guarantee. 
Youll soon agree that here at last is the 
fool-proof sharpener for which you've 
been searching. $2.95 postpaid. 


P.S. The Aldon Sharpener is a perfect, 
practical answer to that “favorite 
customer” Christmas gift problem. 


ALDON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3347 High Street, Duncannon, Pa. 

















nak YOUR HEIRS 
VULNERABLE? 


Unique is the individual 
equipped to weld the essen- 
tials of sound investment, 
law, imsurance and account- 
ing into a master plan em- 
bracing both efficient cur- 
rent investment manage- 
ment and conservation of 
his estate for his heirs. Dis- 
maying losses are possible 
—ultimately—if this co- 
ordination is not achieved. 


Our broader concept of in- 
vestment counselling in- 
cludes this coordination, 
this planning for efficiency 
both now and later. Our 
new booklet, “Money Man- 
agement”, is available with- 
out obligation to investors 
with holdings of $100,000 
or more. Write for it on 
your letterhead. 


ERIDAN, FARWELL 
& MORRISON, INC. 


8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
Telephone State 2351 


INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS 
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Total 
Corporate Business has to borrow more money | 
Borrowin 











for its working needs but refunding “i 
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old issues now is less popular 
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© Business 





‘Data: Commercial & Financial Chronicle 


More New Money Needed 


And, if last week's sale of Pacific Telephone & Telegra 


debentures sets the pattern for interest costs, corporations will! 
paying a higher price to obtain additional capital funds. 





Many a recent offering of corporate cash reserves that once seemed _ 
securities has sent the underwriters But when bonds go down, that m 
scurrying for crying towels. Too often _ the cost of renting money rises. Andi 
the investment bankers have found po- _ is bound to add one more squecze to! 
tential buyers staying away from new _ cost of doing business. 
saa in large numbers (BW—Oct.18 ¢ Demand for Money—Sharp chan 

p9). in the makeup of the new-issues mai 

“Bat last week they had a sellout. It give a good picture of how busin 
wasn’t a piddling, short-term issue either. needs new cash (chart, above). 

It was one of 1947's largest long-term No longer do corporations bom 
flotations—$100-million of 40-year Pa- chiefly to refund old bonds and » 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. deben- _ ferred stocks with new securities beam 
tures. Subscription books overflowed lower interest and dividend ates. | 
quickly, just as in the bull-market days stead, new-money issues, to finance pla 
of 1946. expansion or modernization program 
© Questions—A surprised Wall Street is and to obtain working capital, dom 
asking: nate the market. In January-Septemi 

(1) Does this forecast a more stable 1945, new-money issues totaled on 
market for new issues? $830-million. In the same 1946 peru 

(2) Will it stop—for a while, at least the figure had grown to almost $2-bi 
—the steady decline of bond prices that lion. And . the first nine months | 
has sent yields (which go up when prices 1947 some $2.7-billion of new-mon 
go down) to the highest levels in three _ financing: was carried out. 
to six years (BW—Oct.4’47,p96)? e Hesitant—Many investment m 
e Big Stake—Wall Street’s interest in think they see some signs that the woy 
these questions is obvious. Company of the new-issues market’s recent po 
treasurers have just as big a stake in the _ ing troubles are over, for a time anyw! 
answers; these executives have been find- But not even the optimists are too su! 
ing out lately that they must have a lot And the underwriting trade as a whd 
of ready cash to finance booming sales at _ is still keeping its fingers ovbally 
booming prices. Many need new capital, This hesitancy is easy to understan 
permanent or temporary, to supplement In the first place, veteran bond mé 
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1. Teletype system 
speeds deliveries of 
paper to customers, 
and estoblishes full 
control of orders. 


3. 12 Order, De- 
livery and Invoice 
copies typed at 
once, eliminating 
separate writings. 
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Tileston & Hollingsworth Company 
Makes Papers WORK! 
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2. Complete rec- 
ords provide accu- 
rate, up-to-the-min- 
vie picture of stock 
inventory. 


4. Identical copies, 
bearing same con- 
secutive number, oO 
eliminate mistakes, 
lost” orders. oF 
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ILESTON & HOLLINGSworTH Co., Boston, makers of 


fine papers, improved their customer service and re- 
DOrOmced costs by applying the principles and methods of 
nd pf ’ 
bean 
tes. 


ce pla 


aperwork Simplification. 

aperwork Simplification” strips away all waste motion 
d effort in the writing and handling of business forms. 
ooranmpsult: drastic cutting of overhead and improved em- 
““Gonmoyee morale. “Paperwork Simplification” also gives 
embqu More accurate records, quicker. Result: tighter con- 
d on™! of production, distribution, sales, inventory . . . im- 
periogamertant reductions in your overall cost of doing heatiseee ! 
‘$243 
iths ( 


mon 


Paperwork Simplification” is based on an analysis of 
ur forms writing and handling by Standard Register 
ialists using exclusive techniques. The facts obtained 
e studied, utilizing Standard Register’s unique facilities 


= d vast experience in setting up efficient paperwork sys- 
we 
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[Ls PROCEDURE 
a FLOW CHART 


Exclusive Standard Register paperwork simplification 
saves most where savings count most! 





tems in every type of business. Then improvements are 
suggested. Procedures are streamlined by combining, 
eliminating, and simplifying operations. A siatetaale 
punched continuous form is then designed, produced, and 
guaranteed to meet the highest standards of precision, 
quality and efficiency. 

Only exclusive Standard Register products and services 
can bring you all the startling benefits of “Paperwork 
Simplification.” The cost? Only the price of the forms 
themselves . . . probably little more than ordinary forms! 
No wonder the demand for “Paperwork Simplification” 
is at an all-time high. 


The Standard Register Co., 711 Campbell St., Dayton 1, 


Ohio. Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales 
Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, 


Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., London. 
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aa MANUFACTURER OF RECORD SYSTEMS OF CONTROL FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


ring Your Forms Up to Standard 
«1% 
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4 MYSTIK Adhesive Products 
2646 N. Kildare, Chicage 39, Offices in Principal Cities 
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DETEX WATCHCLOCY,, 





HLVM X3130 * SNDOTHDIVM X3130 * SYDOTHDLVM XG130 ¥ 


Y 


Quickly pays for itself in 
lower insurance rates. 
Write for system best 
suited to your needs. 


DETEX 





; ag WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
' DETEX WATCHCLOCE CORPORATION 
ECO. Dept. B13 

NEWMAN 76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


GUARDSMAN Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF A CENTURY 


International Harvester Co. had a famous landmark, Chicago’s Soldicr 
Field, as backdrop for its 100th birthday party. A Sunday crowd of 73,000 
jammed the 8-acre exhibit, took in the big show—of farm equipment, 
motor trucks, and industrial power equipment—that marked “Harvester’s 
100 Years in Chicago.” The company will celebrate further with a sub- 
stantial offering of new securities in the coming weeks. 























know from experience the truth of that 
old adage: “One swallow doesn’t make 
a summer.” Also, some aspects of the 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deal itself, success- 
ful as it was, make them reluctant to 
got out on a limb. 

e High Price—lor example, it wasn’t 
cheap for Pacific Telephone to give un- 
derwriters their first “best seller” in 
many weeks. The winning bid for the 
debentures specified a 3% coupon, in- 
stead of the 23% to 2%% interest rates 
so common until recently on new long- 
term bond offerings. The issue also 
brought a price, at auction, of only 
100.399% of par. 

So the financing involved a net inter- 
est cost of 3.11% to the utility. That’s 
the highest borrowing charge that any 
of the Bell System companies has had 
to pay in over a decade. Just a year ago, 
Pacific Telephone itself was able to sell 
$75-million of similar 2%s at a price of 
102.6199—which meant a 2.77% in- 
terest rate. 

As the new AAA-rated issue was 
priced to the public, the yield for in- 
vestors is 3.07%. This is the first time 
since the 1930s that an over-3% yield 
has been available to buyers of such a 
high-grade new issue. 

e Marketwise—News of last week’s suc- 
cessful flotation has given the market 
for high-grade corporate bonds consid- 
erable | price stability. 

The same can’t be said of the market 





for U.S. government issues. Up to early 


this week, they had continued thei: 
recent downdnft. And this disturb 
some security men. It’s a question 
yields. If prices of Treasury issues kee) 
declining and corporate bonds _ hol 
steady, the yields on governments clin 
nearer and nearer to those of corp 
rates. So the cautious underwriter wo: 
ders: Will prices of new corporate issu 
have to be made more attractive to 1 
vestors if large amounts are to be sold’ 
There is another part of the over-a 
picture that impresses Wall Street: ‘Th 
yields offered to buyers in most recent 
new-security offerings have been mon 
liberal than on many already-issucé 
bonds, as priced in the secondary mar 
ket. This may mean price declines ar 
ahead for the old issues. 
e Pattern—Does the size of the yield 
the Pacific Tel. & Tel. deal set a pat 
tern for future offerings of this type’ 
Underwriters can’t tell for sure at 
the moment. All the big recent rises 1 
yields, they point out, have been con 
centrated in telephone issues. This, the 
say, is not due entirely to a Seed wp up 
trend in money rates. It reflects, as wel 
the huge 1946-47 flood of new Bell Sys 
tem securities to finance a record-shat 
a: expansion program. The larg 
supply of Bell System bonds has ver 
definitely cost them the top spot the 
enjoyed so long in the market for hig! 
grade utility issues. 
e Caution—But it would be a mistake t 
assume that Wall Street is not going t 
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nsider the Pacific Tel. & ‘Tel. deal 
hattern in certain respects. 
Because of the issue's success, under- 
ters will pay close attention to the 
bod yield the bonds offered. ‘They 
n't be so inclined, as in recent com- 
titive bidding contests, to overprice 
cyrities in order to get the business. 
ey are well aware, as a result of their 
wn losses on the deals, that 21 of 22 
w issues that were offered in recent 
ecks are selling below their offering 
ices now. They are not going to risk 
vain having to take i staggering 
ses as developed earlier this month 
xe to their faulty pricing of $75-mil- 

m of new Pacific Gas & Eleetric 

nds. 

Example—The underwriters _ paid 

9.55% of par at competitive bidding 
pr 24% P.G.&E. bonds. ‘They offered 

nese publicly at 100; the price seemed 

bfe enough, since it assured buyers a 
igher return than they could get from 
omparable seasoned issues traded in the 
econdary market. But few takers 
ppeared. 

Particularly absent was the insur- 
nee-company buying interest that is 
) necessary now if a financing opera- 
ion is to be successful. As a result, 
he buying syndicate quickly decided 
0 cut the issue loose and to let it seek 
ts own level. ‘The bonds immediately 
ank to around 974% of par. ‘They 
ave since risen a little, but plenty of 
he bonds are reported to be available. 

ealers and underwriters in the deal 
probably had to absorb an out-of-pocket 
oss of close to $1l-million in order to 
pet out from under. 

Explanation—Why haven’t the insur- 
pnce companies been buying heavily in 
he new-issues market lately? One rea- 
son is that they are finding other in- 
vestments to make besides bonds 
(page 75). 

But there is another answer, too: 
Some time ago the big life companies 
started to buy more corporate securities 
direct from borrowers; they were dis- 
atished with the yields they could get 
in the new-issues market. Now the life 
companies find themselves snowed un- 
der with such corporate loan applica- 
tions. So they aren’t so interested in 
buying new issues from the under- 
writers, 


t . . . . ! 
There is nothing trifling about the 


size of these direct loans, either. R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. just borrowed 
$30-million from Equitable Life and 
now owes the latter $90-million. Com- 


mercial Credit Co. has obtained an $18- / 


million loan from Metropolitan Life, 
and one of $7-million from Mutual Life 
of New York. Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
has sold Penn Mutual Life and New 
York Life $8-million of 20-year 23% 
debentures. And Cities Service Oil has 
just disposed of $20-million of 15-year 
24s to another group. 
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A GROUP OF 


INDEPENDENT SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES 


SERVING 


INDUSTRY 


To large or small business, the services of a nation-wide group of 
independent laboratories . . . specializing in chemistry, physics 
and engineering . . . are available through the American Council 


of Commercial Laboratories. 


The members of this Council comprise a source of experienced 
personnel of recognized standing in their respective fields, for 
professional assistance in connection with research, analysis, 
testing and inspection. These services are obtainable either on 
an annual basis, or for a specific job. 


Participati ng Members 


ARIZONA TESTING LABORATORIES 
ix, Arizona 
BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
BOWSER-MORNER TESTING LABORATORIES 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
F, C. BROEMAN & CO. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
BULL & ROBERTS, INC. 

New York 6,N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA TESTING LABORATORIES, INC, 
Los Angeles 21, California 
CHARLTON LABORATORIES 
Portiand 7, Oregon 


COMMERCIAL TESTING & ENGINEERING CO. 


go 1, Illinois 
CONTAINER LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC, 
New York 21,N. Y. 

ESSELEN RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Long Island City 1,N. Y. 
FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, INC, 
Ri |, Virginia 
GUUICK-HENDERSON CO., INC, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
ABBOT A. HANKS, INC, 

Son Francisco 11, California 
THE JAMES H. HERRON CO. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
LAUCKS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Seattie 4, Washington 
OKLAHOMA TESTING LABORATORIES 
Okiahoma City 6, Okiahoma 


PATZIG TESTING LABORATORIES 
Des Moines 12,lowa 
PENNIMAN & BROWNE 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
LUCIUS PITKIN, INC. 

New York 7,N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsyivania 
SKINNER & SHERMAN, INC. 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
SMITH EMERY COMPANY 
Los Angeles 15, California 
SOUTHERN TESTING LABORATORIES, INC, 

RB: ‘ be. ae Alak 





SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Miami 3, Florida 
SOUTHWESTERN LABORATORIES 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
STILWELL & GLADDING, INC. 
New York 6,N. Y. 

TEXAS TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 

, Dallas 1, Texas 
SAM TOUR & CO., INC. 

New York 6, N. Y. 
TRUESDAIL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Los Angeles 3 1, California 
TWIN CITY TESTING & ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
THE TWINING LABORATORIES 
Fresno 16, California 
UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

WARNER LABORATORIES 
Cresson, Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 2 COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES 


Our new Directory detailing the specially qualified fields of each member 
may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, American Council of Com- 
mercial Laboratories, 225 Broadway, New York City 7. 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


$100,000,000 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
Forty Year 34% Debentures due October 1, 1987 


Dated October 1, 1947 


Price 101.25% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of .. undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

BLAIR & CO., INC. 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
HALLGARTEN & CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO. DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
PHELPS, FENN & CO. BURR & COMPANY, INC. GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
GREGORY 4&SON COFFIN& BURR HIRSCH&CO. CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 

INCORPORATED INCORPORATED (INCORPORATED) 

THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY PUTNAM & CO. COOLEY & COMPANY 


GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


IMCORPORAT 


OTIS & CO 


le 
(INCORPORATED) 


WERTHEIM & CO, 







October 22, 1947 





































INDUSTRY PAYS an incalculable bill each year 


for its inability to garner all its dust. What is your indi- 
vidual share? foe much money, in the form of real pay 
dust, ‘are you blowing away? Does your present dust 
collection system approach 100% recovery? Even if it is as 
high as 99.5%, what does the remaining 0.5% mean in 
S <0} loss to you? Only 100 lbs. a day means approximately 
‘3 15 tons a year. 
: % The MIKRO-COLLECTOR with its phenomenal ability 
r % to handle dust loads whether dry or containing considerable 
i % percentages of water or oil . . . its revolutionary principles 
; % assuring a perpetually clean filter, marking the first radical 
e 
3 
6 
 ] 





See the 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR 
at the New York 
Chemical Show, 
Grand Central Palace, 
Dec. 1-6 











% change in the art of dust-collection in a quarter century .. . 
supplements our line of MIKRO-PULVERIZERS and 
MIKRO-ATOMIZERS in use throughout the world. But, 
it performs with equal efficiency as an auxiliary to any 
type of grinding machinery, or in general air clarification. 
The value of the MIKRO-COLLECTOR in dollars and 
cents lies in its 99.99% minimum recovery of most solids 
even in the low micron range. 
It will pay = haceatignte the petermettee of this 
fiter b in ; ! equipment. WRITE FOR your copy of the MIKRO- 
ft" ~©6 COLLECTOR Bulletin. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Rd., Summit, N. J. ‘ie 


EYE-PROOF 


A freshly laundered white handker- 
chief, held over the exhoust during 
the filtration of finely ground colored 
pigment, shows no discoloration. 
After days of such operation, the 
outer surface of the cylindrical, felt 





FIRST LADY 


Ticker tape looks as though 
it has outglamoured a trou 
seau. When Ellen Van Deusen 
captured laurels at Wellesley 
College’s hoop race this year, 
tradition predicted that she'd 
be the. first of her class t 
marry. But the pretty 21-year. 
old had other plans. Now after 
a summer with Smith, Barney 
& Co., New York investment 
banker, she has been elected 
the first woman member of the 
Junior Investment Bankers & 
Brokers Assn. 

The association might be 
called a Wall Street youth 
movement. Its members are the 
young veterans and college 
graduates who have lately come 
to the Street in numbers rem- 
iniscent of the heydays of the 
twenties. 








FIGURES ON FORD 


vately owned, it has an advantage 
its rivals in the automotive field: It doc 
not have to publish corporate reports 0 
its earnings. 

But thanks to Massachusetts sta! 
law, Ford must make out an annw 
certificate of condition in order to « 


to reveal its 1946 assets and Jiabilitie 
to the Massachusetts State Tax Co 
missioner last week. 

Ford’s assets at the end of 19+ 
stacked up this way: notes and account 


and supplies, $179.8-million; real estat 
machinery, and other equipment 
$295.9-million; miscellaneous, $14. 
million. 
Ford’s liabilities: accounts payabié 
none; reserves, $10.8-million; capit# 
stocks, $17.2-million. Total liabilit« 
amounted to $880-million. Notewort' 
is the fact that in a year’s time For 











surplus has dropped $14.1-million. 
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Because the Ford Motor Co. is pi 


business there. Consequently, Ford ha 


receivable, $389.7-million; merchand 
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udential Steps Up 
eal Estate Buying 


Like other U. S. insurance companies, 
he Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
4s recently been buying up income- 
producing real estate to offset lowered 
etums on security investments (BW — 
ul.12°47,p78). Prudential’s current ac- 
ivity shows that it is now stepping up 
he $250-million real estate program it 
inveiled last year (BW—Jan.5’46,p62). 
War Plant—In Cincinnati the com- 
pany is closing in on a big deal: pur- 
hase of the vast $19.5-million wartime 
plant of Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
fom the War Assets Administration. 
Prudential has been after the plant for 
several months. But it was recently 
stymied when the WAA suddenly called 
for bids and Prudential had none ready. 
It got back into the running when WAA 
rejected the first-call bids (biggest: Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co.’s $44-million offer). 

Prudential’s Cincinnati operation is 
slightly unorthodox. Normally an insur- 
ance company buys a building and rents 
it right back to the former owner or 
tenant. In this case, Prudential wants 
to piece together a list of tenants long 
enough to fill the Wright plant before 
it takes over. 
0 Real Estate Holdings—Since midyear 
Prudential’s real estate portfolio has 
jumped by leaps and bounds. In July it 
had purchased or was negotiating for 
some 75 commercial or industrial prop- 
erties worth about $40-million. The 
tally now: 100-odd properties worth 
some $54-million. 

Because of high building costs, Pru- 
dential, along with other insurance 
companies, is wary of homebuilding. It 
has, nevertheless, a couple of projects 
in the works. One is a $4.5-million, 400- 
unit apartment project in Jersey City 
on the site of an old baseball park. Pru- 
dential wants to lease the park for an 
amount equal to the taxes. In return, it 
will turn the project over to the city 
when the investment is liquidated. 
¢ Elsewhere—Other insurance compan- 
ies are also currently active in acquiring 
income-producing real estate. Equitable 
Life Assurance Society last week bought 
up the Boston department store of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co. and leased it back to 
Filene’s on a long-term basis. 


WORLD BANK BONDS DROP 


When the International Bank for 
Reconstruction & Development offered 
the public its first securities last sum- 
mer, investors snapped up the two is- 
sues (BW—Jul.12’47,p73). The sub- 
scription price was par. 

After issuance, the World Bank’s 25- 
vear 3% bonds quickly bounded up to 
1033% of par. Nor did the 10-year 
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For a Highly Efficient, Low Cost 
AIR, WATER and MOISTURE SEAL, 





meet individual 
requirements. 


Prssstrre Extruded Elastic Compound is used in many assembly oper- 


ations where a water, air and moisture gasket-like seal is required. It can be 


furnished in bead or tape form or extruded in practically any shape desired. 


It is a resilient, black, rubber-like material with excellent weather charac- 


teristics for sealing between any firm surfaces. It is being used as a seal in the 


manufacture of refrigerators, automobiles, truck trailers, caskets, as a lap joint 


sealer on corrugated metal roofs and sidings, and for inspection plate gaskets. 


Presstite Extruded Elastic Compound is low in cost. It saves labor costs, 


too, as no adhesive or cement is needed during assembly. It automatically 


© ; 
seals screw holes and does not have to be pre-pierced for such fasteners. 


Presstite Extruded Elastic Compound is recommended where a permanent 


seal and high adhesion to both surfaces is required. 


Send your requirements to Presstite, long considered “Sealing Head- 


quarters” by industry. We’ll gladly work with your engineers in recommen- 


ing or developing the finest sealer for any job. 


-.. other shapes to 








Products of Presstite Engineering 
Refrigeration: Sealers for domestic and 
commercial refrigeration— Extruded plas- 
tic shapes—Moisture and vapor proof 
paper. 

Automotive: Special body and fender 
sealing compounds—Sealers for spot- 
welded joints—Windshield sealers. 
Aviation: Special seam sealing tape— 
Fuel tank and pressurized cabin sealers. 
Railroad: Adhesive car cement—Protec- 
tive coatings—window and glass sealers. 
Building and Construction: Special build- 





PRESSTITE 


Company Serve These Industries 
ing and sheathing paper—Caulking com- 
pounds—Greenhouse glass sealers—Con- 
crete curing compounds—Sewer joint 
compounds—Expansion and contraction 
joint sealers. 

Wholesale Jobbers: Roof coatings — 
Caulking compounds—Furnace cement 
— Patching plaster. 

Miscellaneous: Corrosion resistant sealers 
for metal fabricated joints—Molded cork- 
asphalt shapes—Special adhesives and 
sealers for many other uses. 





PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3936 Chouteau Avenue ©@* St 


Louis 10, Missour 
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How to keep power units 
“on the job” 


Users of power equipment are saved 
many thousands of “accident dollars” 
yearly through periodic insurance- 
inspections made by Hartford Steam 
Boiler. Often the advice of Hartford 
Steam Boiler engineers adds years to 
the life of costly installations. 

The Hartford corps of field inspec- 
tors, and the engineering staff behind 
them, are all specialists in this one 
exacting type of work—power equip- 
ment safety. This staff—the largest 
of its kind—devotes full time to the 
prevention of accidents to insured 


power equipment. In this task they 
draw upon the Company’s 81 years 
of experience in this highly special- 
ized field. They are strategically lo- 
cated throughout the country so they 
are available quickly in emergencies. 
These are reasons why so many 
power-plant operators turn to 
Hartford Steam Boiler . . . why this 
Company is first choice, by far, 
among those who carry insurance on 
power and heating 
equipment. See your 
agent or broker. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Goyers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 


24s lag far behind. They wer 
perched at a level two points aboye x 
original offering price. ; 

But they didn’t stay lons 4 
peaks. Probably no other rent 93! 
ings has turned in a more dis.ypoins. 
price performance than given |ately 
that pair. Even by cynical W.1!! St: 
standards, the price honeyinoon , 
pretty shortlived. 

Last week both issues climaye 
persistent drift downward by drop» 
below 99. And neither has since shy. 
any strong rallying power. 

Not all this drop can be laid to fp 
ing money rates. There are other poye. 
ful factors. The ballyhoo that prece 
their offering, for example, attrac: 
many “free riders” to the issues. 
these people wasted no time taking the: 
profits on their purchases, on 
clear that steam was gone from ;{ 
bonds’ early price upsurge. 

Contributing to their price weakne 
too, have been rumors that the by 
plans to sell a large additional amow: 
of debentures soon. The reports }ha\ 
been officially denied, but they 
persist. 


Robert G. Fairburn 


NAMED TO DIAMOND 


A new face but a familiar name wil 
be at the top of Diamond Match Co.’ 
roster. The new president is Robert G 
Fairburn. He was picked to succeed his 
father, William A. Fairburn, who had 
held the post since 1915. 

The 36-year-old executive started in 
the match business in 1932 with B-F-D 
Co. He was president of the firm when 
it merged with Diamond last spring 
Since then he has been Diamond's frst 
vice-president and a member of the 





board. 
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If you're fed up with the costly congestion in most American 
ports... if you’re continually worried and harassed as to when 


and how your important shipments are going to leave this coun- 





from th try ... here’s your opportunity to cut delays, uncertainties — 
weakne get faster, quicker service. 
the bani 
| amount 
rts hay 
Smart shippers today are finding out about the new set-up at 


Boston. For Boston today offers regular sailings, direct trans- 
fer between car and ship, rapid movement of freight cars be- 


tween yards and piers, quick loading and unloading of high- 





way vehicles, excellent piers and sheds, safe and economical 


handling, and frequent sailings to all world ports. 


aa) 
att HOW TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE ON 
AST-GROWING PORT: 





— a four-page 
s PORT OF 


BOONTON 


AUTHORITY 


Director 
Port of Boston Authority, Dept. 8-H, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Yes, I would like to receive your monthly bulletin — 
“The Boston Port Reporter’’. 


Name. Title. 





Company. 
Street City. Stale 
(‘The Boston Port Reporter’’ can be sent only to business firms.) 























{ Distinctivel 
bitlerent Gilt 


EXECUTIVES 
AND CUSTOMERS 
















SIZE 
844"x11”" 


Appreciated by executives and business associ- 
ates who have large remembrance lists, Noth- 
Silos oe ctbleak chan ts belngn bests dhe barr ot 
plete, so ent that it brings vy 
giving. Spaces for five years of cards end j 
received for meh birthdays, and 
remembrance days. Space for 510 names. 
Deluxe Red Seal Leatherette Binder 
Compton, with indexes and 104 sheets printed 
on yi A. By Packed in gift box. 
Place your order now, 
Postpaid. Name in gold on 
$18.50 cover $1.50 extra. Sead check 
\or money order. No C.0O.D, Immediate 
delivery. Send for descriptive folder. 


BROOKES & SONS COMPANY 
807 South Wells St., Chicago 7, Hi. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 152.6 154.6 147.6 137.8 
Railroad ....... 42.3 43.8 420 44.1 
MRONK So Sines To TR Pee fee 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 1202. 1204 -121.2 322.3 
Railroad ....... 105.9 107.1 108.3 112.5 
Ry 5 35 335% 114.6 114.3 114.0 112.2 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Buyers Ignore Good News 


The stock market still refuses to 

cock more than half an eye on busi- 
ness. It has taken the dim view of 
things so long that apparently it won't 
see good news jammed right under its 
nose. 
e Big Steel’s Extra—The last few days 
have offered a good example. The f- 
nancial columns have been recording a 
shower of dividend declarations that will 
gladden many a stockholder’s Christ- 
mas. To dramatize the whole thing, 
there is U. S. Steel this week with its 
first extra dividend since October of 
1929 (page 21). And behind the divi- 
dends, there is the earning power to 
back them up and leave a wide margin 
of safety. Practically every earnings 
statement that comes out these days 
testifies to this. 

Some of the biggest names among 
stocks are selling now on what must 
look like a give-away basis to anyone 
with money to invest. Take Union Car- 





earn $7.50 to $8 a share this yea, 
is in a fast growing industry. |t }, 
record for steadiness and solid ear 
power. Yet you can buy it noy ; 
about 106, about 13 times pro| 
earnings. . 
e Jitters—All through the list, tr; 
are hesitating over what may happg 
just as they have for the last 14 mop, 
—ever since the September 
1946. Lacking anything else 
about, they have now begun to get \: 
tery over the special session of Congr 
that has been called. 

But no one seriously expects Congr 
to reimpose price-and-profit controls. \ 
one thinks that it will authorize any ; 
tensive interference by the governmey: 
through allocations, with the non 
flow of materials. Consequently, it isn! 
the special session that really worn 
the market. That’s just a convenier! 
excuse. The real trouble is the long: 
standing fear—logical or illogical—thaj 
there is going to be a business spill 
1948. 
e Lid Stays On—It is obvious by noy 
that the bulls have failed in their latest 
attempt to break through the resistance 
level at about 186 on the Dow-Jonei 
industrials. And it was not the speci: 
session that spoiled their chances. The 
rally had been stuck for two weeks be. 
fore President Truman made his a: 
nouncement (BW—Oct.25’47,p90). 

If you believe that the market 3 
ways forecasts business, there is on) 
one interpretation you can put on thi 
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Many Wall Street optimists in- 
sist that we’re in the opening stages 
of a new bull market. But you would 
never think so from the recent ac- 
tion of the preferreds. This section 
of the stock list has been under 
steady liquidating pressure for some 
time now; losses from the 1946 
highs range up to 25% or more 
for some individual issues (table, 
below). 

Most of the recent selling of pre- 


——1946-1947 Price Range— Recent Loss From 
Issue and Dividend Rate High Low Price High 
American Car & Foundry 7%.......... $132.50 $94.00 $103.50 21.9% 
American Chain & Cable 5% ......... 150.00 104.25 106.00 Bid 30.5 
American Metals 6%................. 163.00 129.00 130.25 20.1 
American Smelting & Ref. 7%......... 191.00 156.00 156.00 18.3 
OR 172.00 140.00 140.00 Bid 17.4 
ES SSS, EEE 158.00 116.00 127.00 Bid 19.6 
American Tobacco 6% a OT ETS 174.00 147.13 147.25 15.4 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 5%........... 125.00 100.00 103 .00 17.6 
SEIS ET eT 135.00 113.50 115.50 14.4 
Beatrice Foods 334%. .............4.- 118.75 99.00 99.00 16.6 
Bethlehem Steel 7%. .....ay.......... 168.00 136.50 142.00 15.5 
SS. Soe 147.00 113.00 118.25 19.6 
i): ane Pent Semen 183.00 138.00 148.00 Bid 19.1 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet $3.50.......... 110.00 98.50 99.00 10.0 
Commercial Credit $3.00.............. 123.00 102.00 102.00 17.1 
Corn Products Refining 7%............ 210.25 182.75 182.00 Bid 13.4 
Deere & Co. 7% ($20-par value)....... 42.25 32.75 32.75 Bid 22.5 
General Cigar 7% De Pet ae 182.00 150.50 151.00 17.0 
General Railway Signal 6%............ 150.00 125.00 130.00 Bid 12.7 
ES Ee ee eee 192.00 143.50 143.50 Bid a8 
Hershey Chocolate $4................. 146.50 119.13 121.00 17.4 
OS eS 8 | Serre 163.00 143.75 145.00 Bid 11.0 
H «=: Johns-Manville 344%................. 153.00 110.00 118.00 Bid 22.9 
l © Liggett & Myers 7%...........00-0005 210.50 180.00 180.00 14.5 
a re 197.00 158.75 158.00 Bid 19.8 
MacAndrews & Forbes 6%............ 160.00 135.00 134.00 Bid 16.3 
Mathieson Alkalai 7%................ 204.50 180.50 181.00 Bid 11.5 
ENG OSS Ee | SE 205.25 177.00 177.00 13.3 
EES, Se ee eer 207.00 180.00 179.63 13.2 
I Sy. sc ois ooo ewe bee 180.50 149.25 149.25 17.3 
EAR ree eerie 112.00 99.25 98.00 Bid $3.5 
OIG DOWD, . cos ccccveseeree 108.75 * 98.25 99.00 9.0 
EAD, 5 iis-5.'6 8019 oe wcecaiceee 110.75 96.50 98.25 11.3 
SA Fre er 116.00 105.75 105.75 10.1 
Sylvania Blectric $4..................- 109.50 91.87 92.13 15.9 
| EY, Serr errr reer 120.25 103.00 104.25 Bid 13.3 
I Bie ws avn p waithwadiels 205 .00 182.00 181.00 Bid 11.5 
th PO Dc sce cevescstuees és 187.00 140.50 140.50 24.9 
U. S. Smelting & Refining 7% ($50-pa 
I fa, cas sa.a oo, wee Ui anv e Oe ea ewe .00 
ED OU vb codes ee veececataebvs .00 


Preferred Stocks Show Persistent Weakness 


ferred stocks has come from insti- 
tutions and other large investors. 
They've been getting rid of pre- 
ferreds for the same reasons that 
they've been getting rid of bonds 
(page 68): their beliefs (1) that the 
artificial cheap-money situation that 
has existed for the past decade has 
about ended, and (2) that the law 
of supply and demand will soon 
start to operate again in the money 
markets. 








sess six months to a year from now is 


going to be rotten. 
*Interpretations—Under the circum- 
stances, a trader has to choose one of 
three possible stands: 

(1) He can say that the market is 
right, that sooner or later the business 
boom is going to fall apart. 

(2) He can say that the market is 
wrong, that sooner or later it will admit 
its mistake and go up with a rush. 

(3) Or he can say that the market is 
hot acting as a business barometer—that 
restrictions on trading, margin require- 
ments, and the memory of 1929 and 
1937 keep the traditional relation of 
tamings and stock prices from working. 
*A Mind of Its Own—It may be a long 


tme before anyone can tell for sure 
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which view is right. But the record of 
the last 14 months shows that it is safest 
to assume that business can go one way 
and the market can go the other almost 
indefinitely. The stock market always 
has made up its own logic as it went 
along. And no one has ever changed it 
by scolding it for refusing to see things 
his way. 





The Pictures——Hylite Inc.— 
Cover, 6; Acme—20, 24, 59, 92; 
Press Assn.—21, 38; Int. News— 
21, 23, 70, 91; Reni Photos—82; 
George Milkey—42, 46, 48; Ed- 
ward A. Bourdon—102. 














Look to 


vour Inventory 
for W orking 
ETO TEL 


, brew your business gain by 


obtaining more favorable dis- 
counts ? Could you profit by borrow- 
ing in excess of your open credit? 

Lawrence enables you to borrow 
on your inventory to increase your 
working capital. Without moving 
goods from your own premises, 
Lawrence issues warehouse receipts 
against them. These receipts then 
serve as collateral for a secured 
loan obtained from your bank or 
other lending agency. 

For 33 years Lawrence Ware- 
house Company has helped busi- 
nesses all over America to finance 
inventory quickly and at low cost. 
Over 20,000 firms, including many 
of the country’s best-known cor- 
porations, have profitably used 
Lawrence service. For full facts 
write today for our booklet, “Field 


”? 


Warehousing on Your Premises 





|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
(OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 


DIVISION OFFICES: 

SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St., Dept. B-10 72 Wall St., bept. B-10 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 

1 N, LaSalle St., Dept. 8-10 
Los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland 


Richmond * Charlotte * Atlanta * Chattanooga * Jacksonville 
Orlando « Cincinnati ¢ St. Lovis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 


Philadelphia © Kansas City, Mo. * Houston * Dollas 














Denver © Portland, Ore. © Stockton * New Orleons 
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TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Frees “Slave” Labo 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT is two months old. Its 
full meaning is yet to be determined by decisions of 
the National Labor Relations Board and thecourts. 


However, on its face, the Act refutes the attacks made 
upon it by union leaders as hysterical and fanciful. 


Management has had every provocation to reply to 
these attacks in kind. To the credit of the employers 
of this country, they have not succumbed to that temp- 
tation. They have maintained a temperate attitude 
toward the new law and the problems it is designed 
to correct. ‘This approach is night. But it is only an 
approach. 

Union leaders will want to settle for nothing short 
of repeal. Their attack on the Act has made some 
headway. It may be more effective as time goes on. 
Certainly the Taft-Hartley law will be repealed if man- 
agement just sits tight and lets union leaders continue 
to confuse their followers. 

Management, therefore, must implement its present 
temperate attitude with a program of positive action. 
The ‘Taft-Hartley Act must be made to work not be- 
cause management wants it, but because it is fair to 
labor — and management can do things right now to 
see that the Act works. Management can: 


I. Utilize every means at its disposal to acquaint the 
rank and file of union workers with the truth 


about the Taft-Hartley Act. 


II. Suggest amendments to the Act if experience in- 
dicates that amendments are necessary. 


[II. Use the law as little as possible in settling labor 
disputes. 


IV. Stand firm in its refusal to bargain away the 
rights accorded by the Act to workers, manage- 
ment, and the public. 


An examination of these four mast’s will show why 
they provide management with its best program of 
action. 

I. 
Union members do not know what the Taft-Hartley 
Act provides. 


There is abundant proof of that statement. 
While Congress was still trying to write a law that 
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the President would not veto, FACTORY magazi 


asked workers how they felt about major propox) 


the pending House and Senate bills. Overwhclmiy; Un 
they felt good. They were in favor of almost every ind, pe 
vidual provision that was finally incorporated into {iM otiti 
bill and passed over the President’s veto. is. N 

The same story emerged from the national opiniqmelecti 
poll made by the Opinion Research Corporation Th 
Princeton, N. J. and published by Look magazine af agem 
the law was enacted. It showed that union membiii/nder 
uniformly favored major provisions of the Act, piiitrosi 
were strongly opposed to the Act itself. Sor 


This inconsistency is easily explained. Instead these 
telling their members what the Act does for them, moffitablis 
union leaders have been condemning it as “a sl)jqmcan | 


labor law” because it curtails the leaders’ power amjwork 
recognizes the rights of the union member and ti™covel 
public. dling 
It is not a slave labor law. All of the basic rishiqmgPO™ 
accorded to labor by the Wagner Act of 1935 are px cate 
served by the Taft-Hartley law. All of the unfair ki’ 
practices that were forbidden by the Wagner Act « 
still forbidden, by the Taft-Hartley Act. bel 


Nothing in the law impairs labor's right to bargii oq 
through representatives of its own choosing. ; 
( 


The Wagner Act condemned as an unfair labor pra 
tice any effort by employers to coerce employees i Na 
the selection of their bargaining representatives. § bs: 
does the new law. he 


The ‘Taft-Hartley Act merely recognizes rights 1, 
individual employees, of management, and of the pu) equi 


lic that were ignored by the Wagner Act. “unl 


For example, while the Taft-Hartley Act continue orga 
the workers’ protection from coercion by employes com 
it also gives them new protection against coercion bi have 
unions. The individual worker is freed from the nece“fi anci 
sity of joining a union to get a job. He may still ba fina 
required to join a union to keep his job, but not unle fi of « 
a majority of the workers vote for such a requirement rest 
in a government-supervised election. can 


Some people think the Taft-Hartley Act is weak ng pre 
protecting the rights of the individual worker. Thagj | 
think that membership in a union should never be thr 
made a condition for holding a job. This is true. How ma 
ever, the Act does restore to the individual worker som¢g am 
tights which were blotted out under the Wagner Act. stifi 
just as it does to management and the public. 















A fair examination of the new law’s provisions will 
how that they spring from one dominating purpose: 
ac, to re-establish equality before the law. 

For example, under the Wagner Act union leaders 
ese free to say Whatever they pleased about the em- 
lover to his employees. The employer, on the other 
and, was denied freedom of speech in talking to his 
ywn employees. Now freedom of speech is largely 


0) 


estored. 
Under the Wagner Act the employer was compelled 


agaziimeo bargain with a certified union. Now the union must 

0sa\; fiibargain, too. 

‘Iming Under the Wagner Act, unions alone had the right 

CTY ino petition for an election to determine whether the 

to fiiM@etitioning union represented a majority of the work- 
1s. Now the employer also has the right to secure an 

opinigmelection. 

ton These are features of the new labor law that man- 

ne afifi/™gement must help workers understand. They must 

embefi™nderstand why the Act is not the “diabolical mon- 


ct, biltrosity” Philip Murray tells them it is. 

Some companies have already started to explain 
ead these things to their workers. ‘Techniques are well es- 
1, mofmtablished, and they are techniques that any company 
can use. They include labor law digests in language 
cr aimmworkers can understand, supervisory conferences to 
id tiffcover points in the Act that affect the supervisor's han- 
dling of his job, distribution of reprinted articles that 
point out how employees benefit from the new law, 
editorials in plant newspapers and magazines, and ad- 
vertisements in local newspapers. 


II. 


Management should take the lead whenever amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley law become necessary. 











For twelve years labor leaders wilfully opposed every 
attempt to correct obvious abuses in the Wagner Act. 
We have now proved that a labor law can be amended. 
Let us be sure that management does not resort to 
the same obstructionist tactics labor has always used. 
i In carrying out its basic. purpose to re-establish 
is equality before the law, the Taft-Hartley Act makes it 

“unlawful ...for any corporation whatever or any labor 
nUCHE organization to make a contribution or expenditure in 
ve connection with” national elections. Corporations 
have long been so restrained. The novelty is the bal- 
‘SH ancing restraint upon unions, which now have huge 
| bl fnancial resources amounting to very many millions 
le of dollars. However, the language of the Act may 
\¢0{M% restrain the labor press from saying what it thinks about 

candidates, thus impinging upon the freedom of the 
: inJlm press. Senator Taft has recognized this possibility. 
he If it should develop that the Act inadvertently, 
bell throttles freedom of the press—or misfires otherwise— 
0 management should take the lead in securing suitable 
mei amendments to the Act. By assuming a completely 
ct. stiff-necked attitude toward any and all changes in the 


* Wagner Act, no matter how badly needed, the domi- 


nant labor leaders and their political outriders finally 
brought on the sweeping revisions provided by the 


Taft-Hartley Act. Management must not follow that 
example of stupid leadership. 


III. 


Management will be wise if it uses the new law gently 
in settling labor disputes. 


So far employers show no disposition to use the law 


excessively. That is good. An analysis of the NLRB’s 
docket from August 22 to September 30 shows that 
approximately 90 percent of the cases now before the 
Board were filed by unions and employees —not by 
employers. 

We have been surveying employers, asking if they 
will have occasion to use their right to sue their unions. 
‘The answer so far is consistently, “zo.” That answer 
frequently is accompanied by this remark, “We cer- 
tainly hope not. We have no desire to conduct our 
labor relations in the courthouse.” 

The desired result should be for the Act to produce 
only those law suits that are matters of vital principle. 
As many employers have remarked, the courthouse 
remains the worst possible place to conduct labor rela- 
tions. The best place is in the plant—by free collective 
bargaining between parties enjoying an equality before 
the law. The Taft-Hartley law will serve its most con- 
structive role if it encourages this kind of collective 
bargaining. 


IV. 


Employers should not bargain away legal rights ac- 
corded to them by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


By bargaining away rights given them in that Act, 
employers serve only to upset a carefully created bal- 
ance of equality before the law which is an essential 
element of fair collective bargaining. 

Also, by bargaining away rights properly accorded to 
them, they let down those members of Congress who, 
in voting for the Act, braved continuous threats of 
political assassination by powerful union leaders. For 
their statesmanship in the complicated field covered 
by the Taft-Hartley Act these Congressmen deserve 
the support and gratitude of the whole nation—of man- 
agement, of labor, and of the public alike. 

Fairly handled on all sides, the corrective force of 
the Act can be made a major bulwark of industrial 
freedom. 
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His trucks operate both on 
and off highways. Highway 
tires slip, churn, and bog 
down in mud. Heavy cleated 
tires for mud don’t last on 
pavement. What to do? 


Get B. F. Goodrich ALL— 
PURPOSE Truck Tires designed 
to lead that double life! 
Husky traction cleats for 
off-road but with 
running ribs 
for long, even 
highway wear. 


Fora folder de— 
scribing this 

tire write J.E. 
Powers, The 

B. F. Goodrich 

Co., Akron, 0. 


B.EGoodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 














OPPORTUNITY-LAND 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


--. and Sun Filled, 
Fun Filled Living | 


Good profits and good living go hand in 
hand in Valdosta, capital of America’s naval 
stores industry. 






Valdosta offers marked opportunities for 
manufacturers of wood chemicals, paints and 
varnishes, wood products from soft and hard 
woods; soaps, light metal, food and tobacco 
products and sewing industries. 


Vast stores of raw materials are available. 
Eastern, midwestern and southern markets are 
close and easily accessible by adequate trans- 
portation facilities. Labor is plentiful, coopera 
tive, easily taught. Taxes are reasonable, too. 

Why not combine good profits with delight- 
ful living, superb hunting and fishing, year- 
round outdoor sports? 


Reliable facts and figures sup- 
plied confidentially on request_out- 
lining your requirements. Write 
today. 


B. F. Smith, Secretary 


Believers in Valdosta 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Valdosta, Georgia 
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Leftist Unions’ New Tactics 


United Electrical Workers shows how to achieve employ 


of your strength before forcing a showdown. 


What changes in labor relations tech- 
niques should management expect from 
unions that refuse to comply with the 
Taft-Hartley law? 

e Answers—This week, employers were 
getting some answers to that important 
question. They came from the Allis- 
Chalmers local of the United Auto 
Workers, and from the United Elec- 


| trical, Radio & Machine Workers, both 


C.1.0. 

In Milwaukee, 101 U.A.W. com- 
plaints of unfair labor practices by Allis- 
Chalmers were withdrawn in regional 
offices of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Instead, the 101 workers in- 
volved in the cases filed new individual 
complaints with NLRB. The board, 
under the “employee rights” section of 
the law, is required to process these, de- 
spite the fact that the workers’ union 


leaders have not filed non-Commy 
affidavits. 

In New York, the U.E. directo; 
organization, James J. Matles, issued! 
first report on post-Taft-Hartley orgy; 
ing. It showed that, without y 
NLRB, U.E. has obtained employer x 
ognition in 21 of 22 drives. 

e An Important Loophole—The 4) 

Chalmers switch in unfair-labor-pract; 
charge complaints focused attention 
an important T-H loophole for nonco: 
plying unions. It is certain to be us 
widely, particularly by unions which lx; 
the strength, or the will, to proce 
alone in a dispute with an employer. 

But of far pent significance to may 
agement is what C.I.O.’s major union 
such as U.E., plan to do. 


© Biggest Left-Winger—U_E. is the lay 


est and most powerful of the CQ 
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Like the employers it deals with, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has a union problem. The inde- 
mony NLRB Employees Union, 

eaded by Ogden Fields, adminis- 
istrative examiner in the field di- 
vision, will present demands shortly. 
As in the past, these will relate 
largely to hirings, promotions, and 
layofts of lesser civil service workers. 
Salaries and many working condi- 
tions are governed by law and by 
regulations of the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; the union can’t 
touch these. 

NLRB and the union have nego- 
tiated agreements since 1937, but 
none has been signed since 1938. 
Despite this, “contract” terms have 
been put in writing (the current one 
in 1945), and the board usually has 
lived up to them. 

There is a legal doubt that the 
NLRB-union agreements could be 
enforced even if signed by board 
members. The House’s Smith com- 
mittee which investigated NLRB in 
1940 didn’t think so. 

Two women lawyers hold top 





NLRB Has Its Own Union Problem 


FOR UNION: Platonia Kaldes (left), 
Ogden Fields, Eleanor Schwartzbach 


osts in the union. Mrs. Platonia 
Ides, assistant to board member 
James J. Reynolds, heads the nego- 
tiating committee. And Eleanor 
Schwartzbach, vice-president, is an 
assistant to board member J. Cope- 
land Gray. 
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A Federal Electric Sign on your plant 
sells your name and your product night and day 


The Federal Electric Company manufactures, installs, and maintains illumi- 
[nated signs, which can be seen and read clearly in daytime and in darkness and will 
| ast longer. Federal designers and engineers treat each display as an individual problem, 


and installation and maintenance are performed by skilled and experienced mechanics. 


We suggest you write today for our interesting illustrated brochure. 






ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING DIVISION 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 


225 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, lilinois 


Branches in Principal Cities 
















K.C. Allen 


. Business Machines 


__-vr give you more 
for your money 


electric statement machine 

© Speeds collections and reduces 
accounts receivable 

@ Adds, subtracts, and multiplies 

e Subtracted items print in red 

e Keyboard calendar prints dates 

e Eye-line visible dials 

e Automatic clear signal 

e Full, flexible, highspeed keyboard 

e 814” movable carriage 

e Tabulator stops, variable line spacer 


e Pearl grey color harmonizes with 
modern office interiors 


e Motorized total and sub-total keys 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
ADDING MACHINES - 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 








Your displays will get plenty of attention in Michaels 
because the cases themselves are unusually attractive. 
They are made of bronze or aluminum with plate glass throughout, and 
equipped with Michaels’ exclusive innerlocking feature. Cases are dustproof 
and theftproof, and available in a wide variety of standard styles, sizes and 
lighting arrangements to meet every requirement. Michaels also manufac- 
tures special cases in any quantity for manufacturers who supply their dealers 


Time-Tight Cases, 


with display cases. Literature will be sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., 230 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Member of the National Memorial Bronze Manufacturers Association 





unions consistently identified as p,, 
the left-wing. Although it pts js; 
cott of the Taft-Hartley |. 
ground of principle, a seriou. gy 
exists as to whether some of |; ; 
officers could sign the non- 
affidavits without being pros 

erjury. 
3 The ‘officers’ position on this my 
is expressed by Matles: “Har: 

found to be nondeportable by the |: 
Supreme Court when charged with ) 
ing a Communist, is the only nion 
ficer in America who could safely s 
such an affidavit.” 1 

U.E.’s membership (a claimed | 
000), while containing an ineffect 
right-wing opposition to the un 
ministration, remains a well-discip 
organization. It can be militant and» 
gressive, but its practice has been ; 
meet the employer halfway once 
signed a contract. 

e Change of Tactics—U.E. made » 
use of NLRB in the early Wagner x 
period. Most of its 1,530 contracts (i 
union figure) resulted from NLRB-\ 
recognition. However, since V-] D; 
U.E. has steered away from the NLRi 
It felt that the board was operating t 
slowly and veering toward a promanay 
ment bias. 

As far as U-E. itself is concerned, j 
finds nothing novel in its current bo 
cott of NLRB. Some of the technigu: 
it has used before are now being mad 
the methods it will use exclusively. 

Here’s how U.E. proposes to work: 
the future—and how it has operate 
pretty successfully on a smaller scale 1 
the past: 


Representation Cases 

U.E.’s theory is that if the union lx 
the strength to win an NLRB election 
it has the power to get employer recog 
nition without the board. Its organize: 
have always had a basic admonition: k 
sure of your strength before demanding 
an election, or forcing a showdown. 

This has resulted in U-E.’s claiming 
the best record in C.1.O. for the pe 
centage of NLRB elections won in th 
Wagner act decade. During the |f 
months which ended Aug. 31, 194 
UE. figures it won 74.8% of its 00: 
lective bargaining elections. By th 
U.E.’s boxscore this tops C.I.0. st 
workers’ 62.5%, the auto w ‘adel 
57.1%, and the textile workers’ 52.5% 
e Continuing Policy—Organizing will 
continued on that policy of signing 
a sure majority, then submitting oT 
nition demands. The employers wil! 1h 
contacted directly, and asked: 

(1) For voluntary recognition (in I! 
of 22 post-T-H law organizing drive, 
employers eventually recognized ti 
union voluntarily). 

(2) Fora iointly conducted compatt 
and union election or card check (re 
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‘on was won in four of the 22 post- 
drives by this procedure). 
) For an impartial, outside election 
rd ch ck. 5 a 
FE. won recognition in seven of 
; instances in which management 
»d to this last procedure. ‘The out- 
agencies used included state media- 
boards, a judge, ministerial and 
roups, American Arbitration Assn. 
b five of the 22 post-T’-H cases, U.E. 
‘ers ‘started walking’ —struck—to 
ure employers into using one of 
three recognition techniques. 
e Example—A contract between the 
ational Assn. of Machinists (Ind.) 
the American Steel Chase Co., Long 
nd, N. Y., had expired. Workers 
ted to change to U.E.. The company 
sed to switch the contract without 
gaining agency election. Since ULE. 
Idn’t go before NLRB, the company 
sed to leave the matter to the Ameri- 
Arbitration Assn. U.E. won the elec- 
~and the contract. 


fair Labor Practice Cases 

}E. won't encourage individual 
kers to file NLRB complaints, as 
e at Allis-Chalmers by U.A.W.’s 
mbers. It says it sees no reason to 
se “illusions and false hopes” of work- 
that they can win before the ‘‘em- 
vers’ T-H board.” 

Instead, “group protection” will be 
en individual workers—that is, local 
bmbers will invoke their economic 
ength (slowdowns, walkouts) against 
employer they deem discriminatory, 
unfair, to any worker. According to 
E., the union will not act until it 
s considered the labor relations back- 
und of the employer, and the validity 
the charge against the employee. 


ployer Charges 

Under the T-H law, employers for 
¢ first time can file charges of unfair 
or practices against unions (BW — 
n.28'47,p15). U.E. will appear before 
RB, or before the courts, to “defend 
self.” It will, it announces, comply 
th court edicts “which it believes to 
constitutional.” 

Its position: “We will not violate any 
Ww.” Nothing in the federal law, it says, 
bmmands unions and employers to go 
fore NLRB. 

Safeguard—As a safeguard against em- 
oyer cases in NLRB, and against dam- 
Pe suits against individual members, its 
hcers, and the organization, U.E. is 


oyers (BW—Oct.4’47,p80). First ma- 
t employer to accept was the Radio 
orp. of America, which agreed with 
E. that neither would take cases into 
¢ NLRB, or seek damages in the 
utts for contract violations. 


Punching out phenomenal quantities of 
electric motor laminations—such as these— 
is only one of many thousands of benefits 


REAKING records for long life in 
the metal stamping field is an 
everyday feat with the hardest metal 
made by man—Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide. 

Take electric motor laminations like 
those above, for instance. On jobs of 
this nature, Carboloy punches and dies 
produce up to 2 million pieces between 
grinds—40 times more than dies pre- 
viously used—enough to convince even 
the most “die-hard,” cost-conscious pro- 
duction executive. 

Industry’s greates! cost-cutter 
Carboloy often outwears common 
metals by as much as 100 times or 
more on tough die jobs. 

In sheet metal blanking and forming 
dies, cutting tools, or in wear-proofing 
machine parts, Carboloy is the greatest 


CAR 








Since then, a number of smaller em- 
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THE HARDEST 


METAL 
























to industry from Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide, the miracle metal of amazing 
long life. 


Hard dies to please “die-hards” 


single cost-cutting factor modern 
industry has known. Here’s why: 

1. Carboloy commonly triples 
the output of both men and 
machines. 

2.1t regularly increases the 
quality of products. 

3. It cuts, forms or draws the 
toughest, most abrasive mod- 
ern alloys with accuracy and 
speed previously unknown. 

Think what these important advan- 
tages can do for you today!. 

Accept this challenge! 
It’s 10 to 1 there is a place for Carboloy 
in your plant. Let our engineers show 
how you can put this amazing metal 


to work profitably in your business. 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


© 1947 Camsovor co. 
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CEMENTED CARBIDE 


MADE BY MAN 
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A LESSON IN 
<< PRODUCTION 


Of the many factors which help America out-produce 
the world, one of the most important is efficient han- 
dling of materials and work in process. 

This was again demonstrated during wartime when 
Whiting Cranes performed magnificently on the pro- 
duction front—transporting loads without interference 
with workers...requiring no aisles and no floor 
maintenance. 












Job-engineered Whiting Cranes are not necessarily 
lowest in first cost—but if you figure operating and 
maintenance costs, and length of service, Whiting 
Cranes usually show the greatest over-all economy. 

Call in a Whiting sales engineer and discuss your 
materials-handling problems with him. Whiting 

Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 
' Angeles, New York, Philadel- 


pbia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 

Agents in other principa Icities, Over head 
Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting A 
Corporation (Canada) Lid, Traveling 


Toronto, Ontario. Export De- 
partment: “gt Aad Street, 
New York 6, 










: é Offices in Chicago, 
j Cincinnati, Detroit, Les 

















ployers have agreed to a si ilar 4, Mlwers t 
Big test will come in th fru « rH 
months of 1948, when + ¢ },: [les an 
U.E.’s big contracts (Gen Elec ers ba 
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Dispute Notices 

U.E. will comply with tie Ty 
quirement for a 60-day note of 
tract termination and disputes. «, 
though contracts may have <lause 
shorter notices. The Federal \feg 
& Conciliation Service and st ite box 
will be notified of plans to nezotiay 
contract terms, and of bargaining 
putes, : 






ppilizing 
litical 
day, it 
iprocal 
ilarly | 


ted. T 









State and City Boards 

While boycotting NLRB, UE, , 
agree to use state labor board seri 
unless they show a “T-H_ board p 
tern.” The union is trying to work w; 
employers and municipal governmel 
to set up city labor boards. 


Union Security Clauses 

U.E. considers that when the 1 
law barred the closed shop, it made ti 
inion shop and maintenance-of-me; 
bership just as invalid. The reas respt 
A union can only ask management 


discharge those who fail to keep qi Writir 
union dues. U.E. is asking empl dit! labo 
to continue to write m.-of-m. or uni Inter 
shop clauses. But a -footnote writs Durin; 
into the contracts states that they alle was | 
to be inoperative under the T-H law. MBd to 
ich wi 
: t labo 
No-Strike Clauses No ¥ 
U.E., unlike most other unions j e right 
C.1.0. and A.F.L., plans no unequivociiirt-Har 
refusal to sign no-strike clauses. Whe. rec 
there is a, record of “good” emp dloyer e 40,( 
lations, U.E. plans to renew no-s ought 
clauses. t leas! 


It’s the anounced policy of UE. § 
respect no-strike clauses. Hence U4 
expects this willingness to foreswe 
walkouts to be a good bargaining pou 
in its efforts to get employers to foreg 


NLRB and court suit rights. 


















Jurisdictional Tests 
Most of U.E.’s major rivals have qua 
ified with the NLRB. This leaves U.8 
at a decided disadvantage (BW—Oct. | 
’47,p96). Reason: Rivals can petitio 
for, and get, NLRB elections, {10 
which U.E. will be barred. 
¢ U.E.’s Strategy—Members will be 1 
structed to vote “‘no—union.” If U_E. 
strength is enough to win an electi0 
according to Matles, it’s going to | 
enough to defeat a rival. And after th! 
U_E. will make its demands. 
The union does not consider that ‘! 
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vers to the problem of living outside 
[-H law are likely to promote 
bs and unrest. Not, that is, if em- 
ers bargain on its terms. 
xperience—U.E. points back to its 
ences with Westinghouse between 
b7 and 1941, when, despite NLRB 
ponition, the company refused to ne- 
te a contract with U.E. Instead, 
estinghouse sought court release from 
NLRB requirement. The union 
rked then without a contract. 
low it explains that its policy during 
four-year period was based on a de- 
} to place no barriers in the way of 
pilizing the Wagner act, and keeping 
litical and economic issues’ separate. 
jay, it contends, management should 
irocate by keeping relations on a 
ilarly even keel while the T-H law is 
ted. The way? By joining in the boy- 
t against NLRB-—at least until No- 
ber, 1948, shows the T-H_ law’s 


itd pgmpitical future. 

rk Ww; 

™@nminced Word 
nmince oras 
| International Harvester 

 1ges T-H rights, tells employees 

" BBme of their union officials are 

reas responsible radicals.” 

en 

ep Writing letters to employees in crit- 


piov&! labor-management situations is an 
UGH International Harvester Co. custom. 
vit During the years when the Wagner 
was the labor law of the land, I. H. 
‘av. Bd to couch these letters in terms 
ich would not make it subject to un- 
i labor practice charges. 
No Word Mincing—But backed by 
e rights given management under the 
uit-Hartley act (BW —Jun.28’47,p15), 
Vhetiy. recently minced no words in tell- 
g 40,000 employees exactly what it 
ought of the leadership of their union. 
t least some of the top officers of 
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: ARPSHOOTER: I. H. head John L. Mc- 
iirey talks turkey to his union employees 
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Either we have 


or well make if 


Bauer & Black has helped hundreds of 
industries find the right tape for the 
right job. If, 


shown here, you don’t find yours, 
write Dept. 711 today for free Techni- 





among the few tapes 








cal Consultant Service. If necessary 
and to our mutual advantage, we'll 
make the tape you need. 


ant—for paint 


Solvent resist po 


mnaskingi often re-vs 


Non-corrasi¥ holding 


rough tor binding, 
and electrical uses 


resistant— for baking 


Heat ylls off clean 
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_CBAUER @ BLACK) _ 


Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Ta 








PRESSURE SENSITIVE 






























We build “em HEAVIER than com- 
mon practice! That’s why Clarage 
equipment will take a lacing day 
after day, on your most difficult 


job, without performance failure. 
Yes, to see Clarage FIRST is in- 
variably a wise and profitable move. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Application Engineering Offices in oll Principal Cities 














Showing wheel con- 
struction used in four 
large Clarage fans 
now operating in one 
of the mills of Inland 
Steel. Each fan han- 
dies hot gases and 
dusts at 550° F. 
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C.1.0.’s United Farm Ex 
Metal Workers Union, + 
said, are “irresponsible radi 
more interested in disrupt 
labor-management peace.” 

The letter, signed by Join | 
Caffrey, president of the con pany , 
even further. It advised union mem 
“If either your local or your int 
tional officers are not properly te 
senting you, see that they nge 
policies—or get yourself some 
leaders.” 

e Facts—As ammunition for any , 
might wish to combat the F.E..\W \ 
wing leadership, the compa 
these statistics: 

I. H. bargains collectively 
ternational unions and three 1 
unions. Out of 163 work stoppage 
I. H. plants in 1945, 129 wer calle 
F.E.W. locals; of 127 stoppage 
1946, 102 were by F.E.W. Joca 
151 stoppages so far in 1947, FE) 
locals have been involved in |4 
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1946 F.E.W. strikes alone cai W. 
of more than $16.5-million in wage its. 
The McCaffrey letter went out # ielde 
critical time in company-union ;qqg@@l0! 
tions. Wage negotiations were w dire 
way; two of the 1] plants where FE\e" | 
represents employees were closed wn I 
strikes. Just before the letter reac re 
TKS 


employees, the union’s executive b 





deferred action on a request for a pt 
at all 11 plants. This request had be +e | 
made by the international union’s Hi ei : 
vester Council, an organization of loci” a 
rese 
at the 11 plants. ties 
e Back to Work—One major break wee 
° 7 Tve 
the company-union squabble deve “ld 
this week. Workers at Harvester’s | ese 
x ; . kre i was 
ville plant, on strike since Sept. 17.: 
ASurel 


turned to work Monday. What part t Distr 
McCaffrey letter had in this devel yy 
ment was open to argument. But w ie 


on it 

ers there accepted a 6¢-an-hour incre. 

in base pay, after holding out for a 1-4 3, 
. * N) 

raise. The latter amount was sought (i... 4 

tor a 


eliminate the wage differential betwoqf yy , 
Louisville and I. H.’s Moline (T]l.) plu. 4 
Still strikebound is the Rock Fi yw 
(Il.) works. This walkout involii 
wages in part. But a compelling motif -., 
was support for the Louisville strike. 5, 
e “Wildcat Strikes”—All told, some |p. 
000 employees have been made idk "4 
varying periods. In each instance, st 
ers were backing up the Louisville a 
Rock Falls groups. 

And in each instance, Harvest 
charged “wildcat strikes. F.E.W. isi 
lating its contract.” 
When violence broke out at Loug.. 
ville and Rock Falls, the company calleip:.1 
off bargaining sessions. The mee rect 
were resumed in Chicago the day 
McCaffrey wrote his letter. 4 
e Pointing Finger—Harvester’s inyisid 
finger, sticking through the _lette 
pointed directly at Gerald Fielde a0 
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John T. Watkins as the key unio 
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IEF TARGET: Gerald Fielde carries the 
for the F.E.W. locals at I. H. 


res in Harvester’s trouble with 
W. Both came out of Harvester 
ts. 
‘ielde, 36-year-old Chicagoan, is in- 
ational secretary-treasurer of F.E.W. 
P director of its Harvester Council. A 
| p \geot 8-inch, 165-pound man, with 
wn balding hair, he was a general 
chanic at Harvester’s McCormick 
brks in Chicago for nine years. He 
previously worked as a Chicago, 
rth Western railroad fireman. 
Inder Harvester’s old employee rep- 
ntation plan Fielde was a council 
resentative but in 1936, he led the 
ganization of Local 108, F.E.W., at 
rvester. 
‘ielde was Local 108’s first president, 
i was elected international secretary- 
asurer in 1938. 
District President—Watkins, 38, of 
t Moline, is district president of the 
hon in the Quad Cities—Rock Island, 
line, East Moline, Davenport. Short 
i stocky Watkins was a machine op- 
tor at Harvester’s East Moline works 
12 years. 
He was elected district president of 
.W. eight years ago. The district is 
second largest in F.E.W., with 12,- 
)}members. It ranks next to Chicago, 
,fach has nearly 22,000. 
ile § Exhibit A”—Company officials ex- 
. ined that they were convinced no 
raining could be carried on, no prog- 
s made toward settlement of the 
ikes—unless they spoke their mind in 
attack upon F.E.W. leadership. 
0 union officials, McCaffrey’s letter 
‘exhibit A, of application of the Taft- 
itley act.” 
Fielde termed McCaffrey’s letter a 
ect intervention” by the company in 
pits of the union. “The Taft-Hartley 
¥ apparently gives a company that 
pit,” he asserted. He claimed that 
E.W. was singled out for the attack 
cause it is the “pace-setter” among 
¢ 26 unions dealing with Harvester. 
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ony Fleetromode 


nas THE SAFETY-GRID! 
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‘L{ LECTROMODES are the only all-electric 

heaters that can be used safely in your plant 
—even where open wire heaters are not permitted! 
For only Electromode has the patented, cast- 
aluminum Safety-Grid (see sectional view at left) 
that produces electric heat without exposed hot 
wires or glowing elements. 

Electromodes offer many economies, too. They 
require no plumbing or duct work, use current 
only when heat is required, lose no heat in transit 
and circulate heat rapidly. Ideal for warming cold 
spots, for local heat when fires are banked and for 
isolated locations. 

There are Electromodes for every industrial pur- 
pose—from 1.5 to 60 KW—also portable and bilt- 
in-wall heaters for home or office. All are ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Ask your 
electrical supplier for sizes to meet your needs. 





With Electromode's patented 
Safety-Grid, the heating ele- 
ment is insulated and em- 
bedded within an aluminum 
Casting as shown. 





1.5 KW Combination Port- 
able and Suspension Type 
Heater. Light and compact, it 
fs ideal for heating small 
areas such as guard houses, 
factory 


offices, etc, 


ELECTROMODE 





Aly Clee UNIT HEATERS 


Send for this new booklet on 
Electric Heat for Industry and 
Business. Address Dept. 
BW-117. 





World’s Leading Exclusive Manufacturer of All-Electric Heaters 





ELECTROMODE CORPORATION - 45 Crouch Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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To Make 600 Tons of Ice a 
Day for California Shippers 


That's the projected output at Salinas, where the 
Shippers Development Co. has built a $1,400,000 
Group Lift Saves Labor on Ice Tanks plant to ice vegetables. Five big growers and 
— packers use the product for icing thousands of rail- 
way cars and trucks. The Associated Refrigerating 
Engineers, of Los Angeles, selected Frick equip- 
ment for this important job. You, too, will find 
Frick refrigerating, ice-making, and air conditioning 
systems most reliable and profitable. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE BLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1682 
ICK « fis : J 


‘RIC PENNA U.S.A 


















Three of the Six Big Frick Medina 





TA NAME IDENTIFIED WITH 
“MOTOR DEPENDABILITY 











Specially designed for each particular application 
with efficiency and long-life built’ into every part, 
Lamb Electric Motors have established a reputation 
for dependable service. 


Contributing importantly to this dependability is our 
a 





31 years’ experience in designing and build- me: Re 


ing small motors for over three thousand motor parts specially 
designed for food-mixers 


i special applications. and sewing machines, 
THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY e KENT, OHIO 
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Eyes Oversea 
A-F.L. and C.l.O. int 


sharply over courses of 


Any lingering doubt tha 
an important role in Amer 
policy at its very highest ley 
washed away. Official govern 
nition of that fact was ten: 
Secretary of State George \{ 


tion. Since then it’s been . 
daily in the last two weeks 
tention the State Dept. is 
union voices on the propose: 
Plan. 

e Union Interest—It has a! 


deal with domestic affairs { 


more, both A.F.L. and C1] 
turned their eyes overseas. T} 


if necessary indirectly—in foreig 
movements. 

e Embroiled—The differing 
this country’s two major unit 
embroiled them deeply in the 
cal war in Europe. Opposir 
there see A.F.L. as a staunc 
of the Socialist right; they 
C.I.O. to be in the corner 
veering toward the Communis 


fore C.I.O. in Boston, he had 
in mind. A foreign policy 


would carry definite, strategi 
with the proleftists in those 


in the democratic world. 

out qualification. A.F.L., to 
prise of no one, backed it unar 
By now, those decisions prot 
try. For left and for right, t! 


ing pre-Marshall Plan lines. 
Significantly, just as deter 


American as in foreign labor 
e Moscow Party Line—Annoi 








rSiout'wouseosce MOTORS 





J of the revival of the old Co 


foreign labor movements gy 
more active. But unions diver, 


dressed C.I.O.’s recent Boston 


nphasig 


customary for Cabinet mem) 


begun to take an active part—direc 


When Marshall chose to speak | 


which the State Dept. is anxious to ke 


e Propaganda Valve—Actually, 
did not vote to indorse the pla 


as well known in foreign labor's 
brass offices as they are in this 


strong propaganda value in strc! gthet 


Marshall Plan fight is going 
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yy eek Hiled for 
labor conventions. But until Marsh; S. Sta 
address, no Secretary of State had ofa’ the 
appeared in person before one of di atry 
major labor forums. This wasn't dif vediat 
to oversight or to snub. It was ; demar 
because American union interest in! . 
eign policy had not grown importa wi) 
enough to justify the appearance. Tint, pa 
It’s long been obvious that Americ ving : 
labor interests have been spreading off, jg al 
far beyond national bounds. More affies w 
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p SRLITANT OPPONENT of left-wing for- 
“t @, labor policies: A.F.L.’s Matthew Woll 


vine 


Mari national (Comintern) meant the 
mlin had accepted the Marshall 
n challenge. One of the first blasts 
this union of “People’s Fronts” 
led for rejection and defeat of the 
§. State Dept.’s European program. 
d the Communist Party in_ this 
ntry, and leftist unions in C.I.O., 
nediately began assembling a chorus 
demand the defeat of the Marshall 


n. 
twill be no token fight. For manage- 
CC. Bot, particularly, it can have a con- 
"ening importance. If the Marshall 
; mn is approved in Congress, American 
ists will consider their work of op- 
sition just started. By their work 
slow production in industries where 
p leftists influence the unions, the 
prshall Plan program still could be 
rupted. The result—inability to keep 
pplies flowing on schedule, not re- 
sal to supply them—would be a bitter 
back for U. S. foreign policy. 

oreign Backing—There is another 
portant reason for American labor’s 
wing interest in closer ties with for- 
n workers. Some unions, particularly 
C.1.O., want to prop up their domes- 
strength by getting the backing of 
gn workers. During the 1946 
pritime strike, C.I.O.’s dockside and 
ipping unions called on other groups 
boycott American cargoes around 
globe. Recently, C.1.O. technicians 
strike against Ebasco Services (BW— 
».20'47,p98) asked fellow leftist un- 
ns in Europe and Latin America to 
use to handle Ebasco’s work. 

The implication is clear: Manage- 
ent—particularly in the $20-billion-a- 
it export business—may soon find it- 
if hampered by entangling foreign 
or affairs. It may be important for 
knagement to get more familiar with 
at American unions are thinking, and 
ing about international labor unions. 
Separate Courses—There are two 
aply divergent courses of union ac- 
m abroad: 

















































AFL. has put into the foreign labor 
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LeakDroot ! 


The Parker 3-Piece Fitting 


HOLDS BEYOND TUBE-BURSTING PRESSURES 


Even if used under pressures severe 
enough to burst the tubing, 
PARKER 3-Piece Tube Fittings 
remain intact . . . and do not leak 
or distort. Pictured is just one 
sample from thousands of tests 
that have been made—all with the 
same leakproof performance result. 

PARKER Tube Fittings control 
vibration better. They're easy to 
assemble . . . may be reassembled 


repeatedly. Shapes are machined 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 


17325 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Plants: Cleveland and Los Angeles 


Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago 
Los Angeles, Dallas, Atianta 


Distributors in Principal Cities 





from high-strength forgings. Offer- 
ed in the widest range of shapes 
and sizes in brass, steel, stainless 
steel—and aluminum. Two styles 
—3-Piece flare-type and flareless 
Ferulok. Warehouse stocks con- 
veniently located in all major 
industrial centers. 

Write today for Fittings Catalog 
202, Ferulok Bulletin A-57... and 


name of nearest distributor. 
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How to make 
your prospects 


say “YES”! 











By Percy H. Whiting 
Managing Director, 
Dale Carnegie Institute 
260 pages, $3.50 


JUST OUT 


HECK your present sales techniques 

against these proven do’s and don’t’s 
of profitable selling. Put these five tested 
rules to work TODAY—let them point the 
direct way to a top-selling future for you. 
Every page of this book is crammed with 
practical, ready-to-use ideas and informa- 
tion. Every chapter is packed with sure-fire 
selling practices that have worked for other 
salesmen—that can quickly be made to work 
for you! 





Here's a handbook on salesmanship 
that's really different 


This book has one purpose—to help you 
sell MORE, easier. It developed out of the 
Dale Carnegie Institute’s need for a text 
book on selling that told, not what to do 
but HOW TO.DO IT. This book not only 
lists the qualities you need to sell success- 
fully, it shows youn HOW TO DEVELOP 
those qualities. It gives you only a few prin- 
ciples to apply to your selling activities— 
and, most important, it shows you HOW TO 
APPLY THEM—uickly, easily, profitably. 


Concrete, specific, it shows you: 


how to gain favorable attention 

how to arouse a prospect's interest 

how to build a sales talk 

how to “‘close’’ with the customer 

how to answer objections 

how to convince your prospect 

how to make the prospect want to buy ... and 
many others. Filled with case studies, examples 
and anecdotes, the book shows how some of the 
country’s most euossouns Sa alesmen tested this proven 
formula ... at @ pr 


See it 10 days Free © Mail Coupon 


McGRAW.- ag peee. fe te aaa 





330 W. 42 St. 

Send me Percy otha . The 5 Great Rules of Selling 
for 10 days’ free examination. In 10 days I will either 
send you $3.50, plus a few cents postage, or return the 
book. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

ROMEO. 6 cena seks tuwnne caat ce eb ings 60s h5ussssereinin 
CO ee Pe PET PETE Pere eee Tee re aN 
a IR. Sonn idee edkdvcecvandditnsisacueeeee 
Company . Cc sccvesaseeee 
Position : . BW -11-1-47 


(For Canadian price, write: McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Canaoa Ltd., 12 Richmond St. E., Torento 1) 
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field a small, experienced staff of fed- 
eration labor attaches. Their duty is to 
observe and report on union develop- 
ments. Conceivably, they can also 
make and maintain liaison with the 
Socialist laborites favored by A.F.L. as 
a European buffer to Communism. 
eC.1.0. also has its staff of foreign 
policy experts in the field, but it works 
primarily through the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. C.I.O. is a founding 
member of the W.F.T.U.; A.F.L. 
charges it’s Communist-dominated 
(BW—Oct.25’47,p97). 

The objective set for both of these 
campaigns is the same: establishment 
and maintenance of “free, democratic 
trade unionism in Europe.” 

e Ever-Present Rift . . .—But sharp dif- 
ferences between C.I.O. and A.F.L. 
crop up over definitions of “free” and 
“democratic.” As a result, the split in 
American labor’s ranks has been carried 
over into their international programs. 

This has somewhat weakened Ameri- 
can labor’s influence abroad. It miti- 
om what otherwise might be strong 

bor pressure in Washington upon 
American foreign policy. That pressure 
now is a tug-of-war: A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
have generally divergent thoughts about 
what should be done in Greece, in 
Germany, in Japan and China, and in 
many other current trouble spots. 

. Widens More—The A.F.L.-C.L.O. 
split widened at union conventions this 
vear, when A.F.L. renewed its criticism 
of W.F.T.U. 

A.F.L.’s attack was led by chairman 

Matthew Woll, of the international re- 
lations committee. Woll accused the 
W.F.T.U. of criticizing American and 
British foreign policy without leveling 
“a single word of criticism against Rus- 
sian imperialism.” He questioned its 
“stony. silence” while “Soviet rulers are 
crushing the independence of the Aus- 
trian people and insidiously conspiring 
against the Austrian trade union move- 
ment.” 
e “Slave Labor”—Woll charged that in 
Germany the W.F.T.U. “has sought to 
introduce slave labor,” and that in 
Czechoslovakia it has permitted “the 
forced labor camp [as] an organic fea- 
ture of the national economy.” 

Parallel policies and actions of 
W.F.T.U. and the Russian government 
result, Woll charged, from a “stacked” 
voting system. Through it, labor dele- 
gates from Russia and satellite states can 
dominate those from the C.I.O. and 
British Trades Union Council on any 
issue. The apparent determination of 
C.I.O. foreign policy by the union’s 
left-wing leaders and unions, Woll said, 
frequently strengthens the hand of pro- 
Russian fabor leaders in W.F.T.U. 

e A.F.L.’s Basis—Woll reaffirmed an 
A.F.L. program for world labor action 
in support of economic recovery and 
world peace based on: (1) cooperation 





















OFFICIAL LINK between U. S. and Ly 
David A. Morse, Under Secretary of 









in fighting starvation; (2) reconsty 
tion of world production; (3 a 
tated exchange of world product 
tablishment of labor organization; § 
of government domination is vital 
said, as a first step. 

A.F.L. has been pressing that 
gram independently since the Inten 
tional Federation of Trade Unions ¢ 
in 1945. A.F.L. had been sole Amery 
representative of labor in the I.F.7| 
and had jealously guarded that privily 
It also had successfully blocked [.F.1) 
recognition of Russian unions, as neit 
free nor democratic. C.1.O. and Rus; 
dissatisfaction over that © situat 
brought about formation of the 1 
W.F.T.U., and it eventually absox 
most I.F.T.U. members. A.F] 

a standing invitation to join 4 
W.F.T.U., but has consistently ref 

eOn the Offense—The old LF. 
was formed in i901. In it for 40 ve 
A.F.L. worked closely with the Bris 
T.U.C.—which believed in_ peace! 
Socialist change—to combat revolut 

ary Marixism. Now the T.U.C. is spe 
heading an anti-Communist fight | 
W.F.T.U., with sometimes less 
wholehearted collaboration from C.! 

Foreign labor observers expect : 
eventual showdown between Tl 
and Communist-dominated unions | 
W.F.T.U. Opposing Marshal) Pi 
views may set it off this month at 
W.F.T.U. council meeting in Par 
it comes, C.I.O. will have to take a fi 
stand with T.U.C. It cannot afford 
move too far into the opposing orbit 
e Worldwide Basis—One of the ke 
factors against a weakening flareup | 
W.F.T.U. has been the general 121 
desire for some form of world bod 
to coordinate labor union act 
The International Labor Organi 
(BW—Apr.29’44,p44) is no subs 
it is a labor-management-gover 
body. 

I.L.O. affairs are in the Labor Dept 
jurisdiction. David A. Morse, Une 
Secretary of Labor, is liaison man ™ 
the U. S. with I.L.O. 
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/ 
JERVICE 


The London meeting of foreign ministers will be short—if not sweet. 
The U. S. won‘t waste time haggling with Russia this time. It got us 
nowhere at the Moscow meeting last March and April. 
we 





The German peace treaty is the big question on the Nov. 25 agenda 


Secretary Marshall will try again for economic unity. He'll propose: 
(1) creation of central administrative agencies; (2) a plan for currency and 
financial reform. 


But if Molotov tries to tie the conference up in knots, Marshall will drop 
the whole subject and move fast to build up western Germany. 








This won’t mean a U. S. withdrawal from Berlin; the old German capita! 
is a convenient window in the Soviet zone of occupation. But it will mean that 
Washington accepts the partition of Germany, for the short run at least. 

S 

The Russians may be the ones who try to produce an ace at London. 

They may come up with a dramatic gesture—such as a proposal for 
immediate withdrawal of all troops from Germany. 








The U. S. would then ask for an iron-clad guarantee against the possi- 
bility of a Russian coup. 
This would call Russia’s bluff. But the Kremlin could still propagandize 


its offer and our refusal. 
» 


September industrial output in the U. S. zone of Germany fell below 
July and August. The drop was 5%, down to 48% of the 1936 average 
The reason: Severe drought conditions cut sharply into electric power output 

But Ruhr coal production reached new highs in September. And, as 
transport becomes available, the U. S. zone is getting extra coal shipments 
to make up for its loss of electric power. 

Pig iron production and rolling mill operations in the British zone were 
also at record levels in September. 

Ingot steel was down slightly; one of the major openhearth furnaces was 
shut down for relining. 











U. S. overseas air carriers may soon be flying internal routes in Germany 





Plans are being made now to provide the U. S. zone with at least mini- 
mum air services. The problem: Who's to provide them? 

The Germans aren’t allowed to. The U. S. Army isn’t set up to do the 
job. And American domestic carriers don’t have the financial resources to 
take on the operation of strictly domestic routes in Germany. 

So the idea is to use extensions of existing U. S. international services. 
It’s thought that about all the inducement needed is a mail pay guarantee. 

Foreign airlines already flying across Germany would be permitted to 
operate within the U. S. zone if they offer reciprocal advantages. The British 
are ready to work such a deal in their zone. 

* 

London is trying desperately to get Washington to unfreeze the last 
$400-million of the British loan. 

The British could be using this now if they hadn’t suggested the freeze 
themselves last August. Their idea was to offer a token of good faith while 
they unscrambled the mess they’d made of pound-dollar convertibility. 

F © 
A few weeks ago the U. S. Treasury was all set to let the British start 
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withdrawals again. But congressional leaders stepped in, said that nothing 
could be done without the sanction of Congress. 

So the $400-million is still hanging in the air. And it may stay there 
until the special session of Congress gets around to the problem. 


By then, London may be in a spot again over sterling convertibility. The 
old trouble was loss of dollars. Now London is losing gold too fast for comfort. 


The new convertibility agreements with Continental countries aren’‘t 
working so well. 

By the deals, Britain got other countries to agree to hold sterling up to 
e certain amount; when this point was reached they could have gold for 
their sterling. 














ge 
Belgium, Sweden, France, and Italy have accumulated unexpectedly 
large sterling balances. Belgium, for instance, quickly reached the $108- 
million limit beyond which sterling was to be convertible into gold. 
France has piled up $240-million since the end of 1946. But, fortunately 
for London, Paris hasn‘t asked for gold yet. 
® 
Meanwhile British industry is going through the wringer on the home 
front. The latest squeeze comes from the cuts in capital expenditure 


(BW—Oct.25'47,p97). 


Industry was already reeling from the government order to export or 
shut down. Now it’s feeling the effects of the slashes in roads and tunnels, 


factories and housing, telephone and radio equipment. 


It's not only management that's alarmed. The labor unions now fear 
mass dismissals. And they doubt if the scheme for directing labor into 


essential industries is going to work. 








° 
in the face of these difficulties, British business is doing two things: 
(1) Struggling to get priorities on materials; 
(2) Building organizations to channel exports to hard currency areas. 
But confusion is aggravated by cancellations of export orders and with- 
drawal of import licenses in many foreign markets. 


And British exporters begin to fear a cumulative shrinkage in world 
trade as British import cuts throw the foreign trade of other countries out 


of balance. 








e 

Armco International has landed the contract to build Argentina’s $100- 
million steel plant project. Armco has had the inside track ever since it got 
the nod to blueprint the scheme (BW—Jul.26'47,p94). 

The plant will be near San Nicolas, 75 miles up the Parana River from 
Buenos Aires. A complete city for 5,000 workers will be erected. Ore and coal 
unloading docks will be built at San Nicolas (a deep water port). 

Annual capacity will be 400,000 tons of ingots a year. The plant will 
include a blast furnace, four openhearth furnaces, and complete facilities for 
semifinished steel, 








2 
Armco is now doing the preliminary engineering. It will also handle 
the construction job and probably the purchase of materials. Most of the 
equipment will come from the U. S. 
First shipments are to be made in 1948. The big movement of materials 
will be during 1949. The plant should be operating by early 1951. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 1, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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| American Mission has warded off economic chaos, is going 
itrom there. Immediate problems: balancing the budget, control- 
§ foreign exchange to boost exports, rebuilding transportation. 


© Ralph Smith, editor of Business Week, 
§ making an on-the-spot checkup of Euro- 
an affairs. This week he reported: 


'HENS—The city of Pericles 
msn't look like the capital of a nation 
ithe edge of disaster. But the Ameri- 

Mission for Aid to Greece knows 

it is sitting on a charge of dyna- 


And the Kremlin knows that it could 
blown this nation into economic 
s overnight if the United States 
nt stepped in and pulled the fuse 
the charge. 
id~Fortunately, the odds are now a 
e against an explosion. For one 
g, American food has been reach- 
the country regularly since the first 
f-UNRRA relief ship dropped anchor 
Piraeus in August. For another, 
ight P. Griswold, AMAG chief, and 
275-man force have just made three 
mising moves: 
itroduction of controls for an ex- 
Inge situation that has (1) dis- 
taged exports, and (2) allowed Greek 
porters to make a killing on the dif- 
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§. WHEAT to Crete: Fighting hunger is prerequisite to restoring Greek economy 


hat Progress in Greece? 


ferential between official and_ black- 
market drachma rates. : 
e A forceful attempt to balance the 
Greek budget, through a plan being 
worked out by the Greek government, 
itself. 

e A coordinated drive to shear 15,000 
excess G;eek civil servants from the gov- 
ernment payroll in the next three 
months, 

e History of Inflation—The Greek budg- 
etary problem has been one of the 
toughest to crack. Greece has just 
reached the end of the printing press 
run. The story began when Greece cre- 
ated a new currency in November, 1944. 
It issued one fresh drachma for 50- 
billion of the old. This wiped out the 
government’s internal obligations—and 
a lot of Greek citizens who hadn’t been 
smart enough to put their money into 
dollars, or gold sovereigns, or real prop- 
erty. 

The new drachma was set up at 150 
to the dollar. It has been officially re- 
evaluated twice since then; it wound up 
at 5,000 to the dollar early this year. 
That is still the official rate, but the 


black market has skyrocketed the real 
rate up around 9.000. 

e Borrowing Impossible—l'urther price 
controls simply won't work. There is no 
way for the government to borrow from 
the disillusioned people. ‘The banks are 
practically void of assets. Commercial 
loans run at 25% tod 35% interest, 
though the official rate is 10%. So all 
the familiar channels of credit expan 
sion to sustain a budget deficit are 
closed to the government. 

One way out is to pour enough con 
sumer goods into the country to break 
the leverage which the traders exert on 
prices. And the other is to administer an 
old-fashioned purge of an overstatted 
administration. 

his second task is the one on which 

AMAG is now working. The Greek civil 
service now numbers around 90,000. 
Chat’s estimated at about 50% more 
than the government needs. It’s the 
open sore in Greek politics. Cutting 
it down means consolidating ministries, 
whittling the Army down to its job, 
economies that mav hurt the deserving 
members of the civil service along with 
the undeserving. 
e Trade Inequity—Foreign trade con 
trols rank equal in importance with 
budget cuts. Greek importers buy 
abroad with dollars that cost them the 
official rate of 5,000 drachmas. ‘They 
sell in Greece at the inflated prices that 
are based on the real exchange rate 
which runs about 9,000 drachmas to the 
dollar. Thus they are making tremen 
dous profits. 

But the exporters are on the other 

side of the fence. They buy at home at 
the inflated prices. When they sell 
abroad, the Bank of Greece pays them 
off for their dollars at the official rate. 
Thus, they are seldom able to sell 
abroad at "prices that cover costs. So 
the olive oil and other Greek money 
makers that used to find a ready foreign 
market have been tending to pile up at 
home. 
e Solution?—In an attempt to remedy 
these twin evils, the Americans have 
worked out a control plan which the 
Greek government has already put into 
effect. It works this wav: When the 
Bank of Greece pays an exporter the 
5.000 drachmas for each dollar he has 
earned from foreign shipments, it also 
hands him a special certificate. This 
certificate is stamped with the dollar 
value of his exports; it is negotiable for 
a limited period. When an importer 
wants to make a purchase abroad he 
can get a license only by presenting cer- 
tificates whose face values add up to the 
number of dollars he wants to spend. He 
must buy them on the open market; the 
price today is about 3,000 drachmas to 
each dollar of the face value of the cer- 
tificates. 

The net effect: to increase the cost of 
the importer’s purchases, and thus cut 
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The Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc., 
and 
Outboard Boating Club of America 


Present the World's Greatest 


EXHIBIT OF 


FEB. 27 thru MAR, 7 
S 


NAVY PIER 
CHICAGO 


at the 
10th Annual 


International 


SPORTS, TRAVEL ona BOAT SHOW 
The Only Chicags Show Approved by 
OUTBOARD MOTOR MERS. ASSN. 
OUTBOARD BOAT MFRS. ASSN. 
THE WALK-AROUND SHOW WITH 
THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AD 


AND PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 
IN SHOW HISTORY 











Experienced show manage- 
ment, improved exhibition 
facilities and service. 3 magic 
miles of Marine, Sport, Resort 
and Travel Exhibits. Feature 
events. Every type of outdoor 
equipment and service will be 
exhibited at this great 10-day 
“World’s Fair” of the Recre- 
ational Industries. 


T AT ONCE s (2 7 moet 
DECIDE TO 
EXHIBIT NOW! 


SPACE TODAY! 
WRITE, WIRE 


OR PHONE FOR feud mee 


2 
FOR FULL DETAILS! 2 so 


I 

! INTERNATIONAL 

| SPORTS, TRAVEL and BOAT SHOW 
1 











Show Offices: 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, lil. 
DEArborn 0442-0916 


F. W. (NICK) KAHLER, GEN'L MGR. 





down his exorbitant profit; to increase 
the return to the exporter, and thus en- 
able him to make a profit. 

@ Field for Investment—AMAG officials 
see big possibilities for U. $. investments 
in Greece—once the economy has been 
stabilized. For instance, Greek resources 
are being drained away to purchase for- 
eign fuel; yet the country is compara- 
tively rich in potential water power. 
But it needs to be developed. 

Other examples: Irrigation and 
reclamation could probably add 45% 
to total agricultatdl production; mine 
owners (iron pyrites, magnesite, lignite, 
bauxite, nicke)) say that an advance of 
from $1.5-million to $2-million would 
restore their war-torn properties to full 
production. 
¢ Opportunities—Reginald E. Gillmor, 
director of AMAG’s Industry Division 
(president of Sperry Gyroscope at 
home), sees large opportunities for the 
development of light industry. He con- 
siders the Greeks to be as ingenious 
plant operators as they are traders. But 
the current U. S. appropriations can’t do 
much about these potentialities. 

The $350-million total for Greek aid 
and relief up to June 30, 1948, is only 
about $20-million more than Greece got 


from UNRRA and the British in 1946. 


Besides, the U.S. price rise has cut the ~ 


fund’s spending power. The entire $350- 
million has already been allocated: $50- 
million for direct relief; $75-million for 
consumer goods to check inflation; 
$159-million for armed services; $2-mil- 
lion for health; $14-million for agricul- 
tural aid; $35-million for repair of war 
damage; $15-million for emergencies. 

¢ Rebuilding Problem—AMAG’s Re- 
construction Division is headed by 
Arthur Dobson—a highly — successful 
general contractor back in Lincoln, 
Neb. There’s a tremendous range of 
possible projects for the division’s at- 
tention, of course. But with only $35- 
million allocated to reconstruction, 
Dobson is obviously held down to the 
necessity of putting first things first— 
and stopping there. 

Transportation is the first thing on 
Dobson’s list; he has three basic projects 
under way: 

e Railroad reconstruction has been al- 
located $8.5-million of U. S. money and 
$6.5-million Greek. A contract has been 
let to U. S. group made up of Guy F. 
Atkinson, Inc. (San Francisco); Johnson, 
Drake & Piper (Minneapolis and New 
York); Starr, Park & Freeman (New 
York). 

e The same group is handling highway 
reconstruction, which is to take $10.3- 
million of U. S. money and $38.7-mil- 
lion Greek. 

eA total of $11.6-million of U. S. 
money and $5.9-million Greek will go 
into reconstruction of Greek ports and 
the vital Corinth Canal. A second 
American group—Grove, Shepherd, 





AMAG CHIEF Dwight Griswold’s i 
keep the Kremlin away from the Pay 


Wilson & Kruge (New York and jj 
ington), and J. Rich Steers (New 
—will handle these projects. 

e Starvation Threat—In al! of | 
work, all divisions of the Mission 
into hunger and politics as the } 
facts of Greek life. In the best py 
years, about a quarter of the populg 
never got the 2,250 calories a ¢ 
which the relief peop]: are shoo 
At least half the people fall short ¢ 
target now. 

The Americans are bringing in yh 
flour, milk, beans, fish, and maca 
But it will be a long while before 
average Greek gets back to his oke ( 
lb.) of bread a day. And there are Wj 
areas still living in fear of starvation 
© Politics—But not even starvation] 
a Greek’s interest in politics. Th 
the chief cross that Griswold ha 
bear, and it’s the chief hepe of 
watchers from the Kremlin. Poli 
gets in the way in almost every d 
tion the American Mission moves 
almost every move is likely to af 
Greek party interests and patronage 

AMAG officials have a lot of « 
dence in the newest prime ministe 
the coalition cabinet, 84-vear 
Themistocles Sophoulis of the so-il 
Liberal Party. However, there's 2 s 
ing in Athens that the government! 
the face of Sophoulis but the heat 
Tsaldaris. Constantin Tsaldaris, Vi 
Premier and Foreign Minister. 
backed by the extreme rightist inter 
which have helped breed extreme | 
ism in Greece. 

e Huge Job—The U. S. has no right 
expect AMAG to work a miracle nt 
one year given it. The job is a stag 
ing one. Examined in the light ot 
objectives which Russia is thru 
upon us, the Greek assignment 10 
like another case of tiring the Krem 
out in a war of economic attritio 
capitalism against communism. By' 
time Congress gets back to the “Gr 
roblem,” it may well conclude tha 
as a five-year assignment on its hat 
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Something NEW in air power! 


0U ARE LOOKING into the 
“business end” of a brand 
weapon in the war against 
h production costs. It’s the 
ign 2 ELBOW AXIFLO—latest 
g in industrial air power. 
fhen Sturtevant first devel- 
d the AXIFLO fan, it was 
ely acclaimed as a revolu- 
ary advance in fan design. 
i because it packed more air 
rer in less space, it became 
hdard equipment for ships of 
U.S. Navy. 


ow the Design 2, newest 
ber of the AXIFLO family, 


is better than ever—adapted to 
a much wider range of industrial 
uses. For a new inlet housing 
has been added to keep shaft and 
bearings outside the air stream, 
permitting it to handle even hot, 
fume-and-dust-laden gases. A 
vital component for air condi- 
tioning equipment, exhausting, 
cooling, drying, and mechanical 
draft, the AXIFLO translates 
high efficiency directly into 
dollar savings. 

Have you a problem that can 
be solved by air? Then Westing- 
house can help you—with the 


ideas and equipment for putting 


air to work at a profit. For the 
Sturtevant Division of Westing- 
house is the only manufacturer 
of all the components for every 
application of engineered air. 
Write: Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, Sturtevant Divi- 


sion, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Westinghouse 


Sturtevant 


DIVISION 
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HAMILTON BEACH 7 


BARNES & REINECKE 
PRODUCT STYLING 





Let us improve your product's 
sales appeal and utility, help 


cut production costs, too. 
STAFF OF OVER 200 + OUR 13th GREAT YEAR 
BARNES & REINECKE inc. 
DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


| 232 E. OHIO, CHICAGO 11, ILL. “) 














Here’s a Soap that will 
Improve Your 
Employee Relations 





PYNOL soap is preferred by 
workers . . . washes away grease 
and grime f-a-s-t, yet is kind to 
tender skin. Mild pine fragrance 
is liked by both men and women. 
Treated with Pine Oil (germicidal) 
to protect cuts. Lanolin-ated for 
skin heaith. 


Gets the dirt— 
not the skin! 


Available in 2, 10, 50, 100-Ib. con- 
tainers; 250-1b. barrels. Also hand 
suds. Write... 


yp NO HAND ssaass 
DETERGENT 


THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy | 
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MG SAVINGS—NEW PROFITS 
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FACT 


3 of every 5 subscribers 
invest in stocks or 


bonds... 
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ARIS—France is at the front and 

center of the stage on which 
the Marshall Plan will be a U. S. 
success or a world bust. What ha 
pens here in the next four months 
could dominate the performance. 

What has already happened in 
the last two weeks is both encourag- 
ing and alarming. 

It is encouraging that the Com- 
munist Party in France was stopped 
by de Gaulle, even if the loss in 
votes and posts wasn’t significant. 

It is alarming to see France split 
into hard-right and hard-left blocs. 
This could end in a conflict that 
would smother the Marshall Plan. 

Why have the French turned to 
de Gaulle? 

A lot of those who voted for 
de Gaulle did so because they saw 
no other way to guarantee the effec- 
tiveness of a ballot against Com 
munism. Others grasped at a hope 
of “somebody who would give or- 
ders instead of negotiating with 
every pressure group.” Some just 
figured that “the strong man” 
might be strong enough to control 
the price of food. 

A good many regretted that this 
seemed to be their only choice. 
This was the case with many French 
businéssmen. As represented by the 
membership of the French em- 
ployers’ association—the Confedera- 
tion National du Patronat Fran- 
cais—the business community ob- 
viously swung to de Gaulle. But 
what C.N.P.F. headquarters chiefly 
remembers about the General’s first 
term is the bountiful—and, they 
say, unnecessary—wage boost which 
de Gaulle decreed right after the 
liberation. “That set off the infla- 
tionary race of wages and prices,” 
they'll tell you. 

By early December, when the 
C.N.P.F. delegation invited to the 
convention of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers reaches New. York, 
it may have a clearer picture of what 
it got in this election. 


ow 


HREE BIG QUESTIONS 
right now are: What will 
de Gaulle do? What will Ramadier 
do? What will the Communists do? 
The last could be the most im- 
portant. 
In the first days after the elec- 
tion the Communists were doing 
two things. They were, momen- 


tarily, forgetting their it wt 
tack on siiline socialists and » 
gling for a left and left-co:te; 4). 
ance against “reaction ail dich, 
torship.” 7 

At the same time,  thyoy9' 
C.G.T., the French labo: un; 
federation, which they dominy 
the Communists were cou:ontin, 
the Ramadier government \ith Fe 
mands for new wage increas 
backed by threats of a gener. strike 

It is still too early to predic 
whether they will go in for a de. 
perate campaign of economic sab. 
tage now. They may choose to yi 
in the expectation that a de Gay 
administration will kill French fis) 
in the Right while an American ¢e. 
pression is killing French faith jp 
aid from the U.S. 

De Gaulle has several choices fy; 
his course. He could come in {ast ; 
Ramadier threw up his hands and 
President Auriol offered him the 
premiership. Then the constity. 
tional change that the General ce. 
mands might come quickly and he 
himself would end up as Presiden! 
—if not Fuehrer. Or he may have t 
wait for the next general election 

Unless the Assembly dissolves it- 
self, this election can’t come before 
May, 1948. But that date could 
suit a man determined to step on 
the scene as deus ex machina. It 
might be a time when Marshal! 
Plan aid was beginning to solve 
some of the problems that confront 
Ramadier today. 

What Ramadier will do seems t 
depend upon the Communists and 
de Gaulle as much as on himself 


strike threats in his pocket. He con- 
fronts an Assembly that was un 
changed by the election—except fo: 
the fact that a lot of members from 
the decimated center parties n 
longer represent anything. 


RANCE’S DILEMMA is Ev- 

rope’s. Here you find the typical 
political phenomena that American 
Marshall Planners are going to ¢1- 
counter all over Europe. ‘They in- 
clude ineffective and uneven tax 
collection, unstemmable spending, 
controls that don’t control but d 
spawn black markets—all the prod: 
ucts of postwar conditions that have 
left crooked politicians rich an¢ 
honest ones baffled. 
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lian Credit 


Third and fourth drafts 
le on $100-million loaned by 
k to keep industry going— 
exporting. $2.7-million left. 


‘ithin the past two weeks Italy 
ade its third and fourth drafts on 
credit it got from the U. S. last 
sy. Both were the biggest hauls it 
yet made from the $100-million 
ied by the Export- Import Bank. 
nit: Italy now has only $2.7-million 
«0 draw on, So the Italians are ex- 
ied to ask the bank for more of the 
> kind of credit soon. 

e third loan was for $32-million. 

il go to 60 medium- and small- 

1 firms in the chemical, rubber, 
romechanical, and metallurgical in- 
ies. With the money, they will 
raw materials such as coal, petrol- 
products, synthetic rubber, cotton, 
copper. These are vital to the firms 
ontinued production—both for ex- 

and domestic consumption. 

rgest Draft—Last week Italy made 
oarth and largest draft—for $36.5- 
ion. It will be channeled to two 
ps. The first will be five leading 

and steel mills, which will get 
2-million. That shot in the arm is 
cted to permit them to turn out 
over l-million metric tons of steel 
ng the next year. 

e rest of the fourth draft goes to 
second group of beneficiaries, com- 
ing a number of small firms in the 
nical, rubber, electromechanical, 
metal fields. Credit for both drafts 
be handled in Italy by the Instituto 
biliare Italiano. 
xport Expansion—The two loans 
help Italy maintain—and even * ex- 
d-its exports of industrial fans, 
|| motors and generators, automotive 
pment, optical and precision instru- 
ts, office machinery, rubber goods, 
y electrical machinery, and light 
or heey Shipments are destined 

’ for Latin America, Western 
uf and the United States. 
or example, motorized bikes will be 
to Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico; 
motive electric equipment—made to 
ame dimensions once turned out 

Germany’s Bosch—to the United 
edom, The Netherlands, and Bel- 
; and typewriters to Sweden, Nor- 
, and Switzerland. (The American 
tion in Berne is a customer.) 
ther Withdrawals—Italy first dipped 
its $100-million credit in August 

n $23-million went to Fiat, Monte- 
ml, and Pirelli. This was followed on 
| by the withdrawal of $5.8-million 
avor of four of the country’s leading 
pvards. 
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There’s NEWS in your business 
@g and your products. Your story 
told in the press to the public 
you want to reach, will increase 
sales, build good will. 


For 20 years, America’s leadin 
firms and associations have use 
our publicity and public relations 
service profitably. 

Write today. No obligation. 


DENSON-FREY 
and Affiliates 


Publicity—Public Relations 
12 East 41 Street, New York 17—MU 3-3295 





e Turning the ‘Searchlight’ 

e on Opportunities 
Published as space ig available—approzimately once a 
month. Rate—$4.00 per line, minimum 3 lines—2 
words for box number, Address replies c/o Business Week. 


available—sales executive—NY area 


@®MERCHANDISING AND Sales Executive, 
general manager calibre, offers services. 
years experience with one firm. Age 3i, 
degree business administration and AMG back- 
ground. Available immediately to most in- 
teresting 5 figure offer in New York area. 
Write for resume. Box 2791. 


as your resident agent abroad 


@FORMER ARMY Lt. Colonel, located Paris, 
France seeks position abroad with American 


concern. Age 36, wide comprehensive sales- 
engineering experience. Speaks excellent 
French. Knowledge present European con- 


ditions. Now automotive technical advisor 
with U. S. Army. Nothing but a permanent 
connection considered. Box 2792. 


technical management position wanted 


@®CHEMICAL ENGINEER—B.S. Strong ex- 
perience in coal products, synthetic rubber. 
As project or plant engineer. Management 
aims. Small town preferred. Box 1882. 


a THE 
WEIGHT 
OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
OPINION 


In 1946, 693 advertisers 
placed 3,239 pages of busi- 
ness-goods and services ad- 
vertising in the pages of this 
magazine. 
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Directories, City and Phone 


Sirs: 

Your article under the heading 
“Classified Boom” {BW —Sep.6'47 p32} 
presents the city directory business as 
not having “fared so well’’ in compari- 
son with prewar years and with the 
telephone directory business. . . . You 
state: “Of the two, the classified tele- 
phone directory is now the most pros- 
perous” . . . Like telephone advertising, 
city directory advertising has boomed 
also. In the majority of the city direc- 
tories that R. L. Polk & Co. has pub- 
lished this year, the “yellow section” — 
our Buyer’s Guide—has been nearly a 
third greater in the number of adver- 
tisers, the size of space, and the number 
of pages... . 

You state: “Before the war Polk pub- 
lished an average of 750 city directories 
a year, covering 2,500 communities. 
Troubles during and since the war have 
limited this year’s total to about 400.” 
Polk publishes 750 directories, but not 
all of them are annuals. Some are bi- 
ennials, and some are published at 
greater intervals. During the war years 
we averaged as low as 250 city direc- 
tories a year. We hope to publish 400 
directories this year, which is far greater 
than at any other year in the 76 years 
we have been in business. : 

You conclude: “The only way Polk 
can expand is by publishing directories 
for more cities. So last year it bought 
up between 40 and 50 directory com- 
panies in small cities.” We have ex- 
panded in many ways, including in- 
creasing our advertising in cities where 
we publish directories, both in number 
and size. The number of paid business 
listings in our directories a increased 
approximately 26% over prewar issues. 
When we come to a point where we 
cannot expand within our own market, 
we will throw in the sponge . . . In 
1946 we absorbed exactly three direc- 
tory publishing companies. 

Our industry may be ancient, but it is 
more vigorous today than it has been 


in its entire history. 
R. L. Pox, Jr. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
R. L. POLK & CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Sirs: 

In your item about the classified tele- 
phone advertising business, you mention 
one national advertising concern. I was 
wondering whether or not you knew of 
the L. M. Berry Co., Dayton, Ohio. The 
L. M. Berry Co. operates in 21 states, 
3,500 cities and towns, handles the en- 
tire state of Wisconsin, for the Bell 








System, and does a treme: doy; } 
with independents . . . 7 
very large company. 

Georc: F, \\, 
WHITE VILLA GROCERS, IN: 7 
DAYTON, OHIO 






Banking by ‘Copter 


Sirs: 

As an interesting sidelight on 
opening of the new Foley s depart: 
store in Houston {BW —Oct1} 
p50], we thought your readers n 
like to see this photograph (above 

It shows the first helicopter-bi 
bank deposit ever to be made, ar 
on the roof of the parking garage ot 
First National Bank in Houston. 
recently completed garage was plan 
with a runway and landing strip 0 
roof, in anticipation of airborne 
tomers. 

Helicopter is gliding in with the 
day’s receipts from the new Foley's 
entire transaction from store to } 
took only a matter of moments anc 
fers a preview of future business 
banking operations in metropolitat 
ters. In addition to its speed and 
venience, such roof-to-roof banking 
fers the special advantage of & 
strictly “holdup proof’—tor the p 
ent, at least. 

P. C. FRANKE, 


FRANKE-WILKINSON-SCHIWETZ @ 1 
HOUSTON, TEX. 



















e More than 200,000 visitors § 
nearly $250,000 and made 65,000 a 
store transactions on the opening 
(Oct. 20) of Foley’s new store. 3 
officials and executives of Federated 
partment Stores in New York City, ° 
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gambling on the public reaction 
stores sltramodern design, and 
jndising innovations. On_ the 
of first day custome™ acceptance, 


js were happy. 
pirals and Brakes 


our article headed “Third Wage- 
Round Due” [BW —Aug.23'47, 
vou have an interesting plot of 
of living and “total personal in- 
> from 1941 to date. It might 
been interesting to have presented 
for “disposable personal in- 
and “personal consumption ex- 
ures,’ which would have respec- 
mdices of 172 and 176 for the 
946 compared with 1941 at 100. 
the same time personal savings 
fallen off sharply from the war- 
highs—this in spite of doubled 
income. It appears that while 
al savings are proportionately 
han in 1941, disposable personal 
has outdistanced the cost of 
x* goodly margin. When the 
iving index draws even with or 
es beyond the index for dispos- 
personal income, we shall see the 
the inflationary spiral. 
factor, plus the substantial po- 
for debt creation through addi- 
to consumer installment credit, 
mortgage financing, corporate 
tedness, and local and state gov- 
sit programs, are obvious sources 
ht on fM@pflation. I agree wholeheartedly 
lepartagam your suggested “brakes” to the 
Oct.|fonary spiral tailing off of the ex- 
lers ngboom and expected drop in rate 


abovej™mant expansion. 
ypter-b p: Investment in new construction 
le, armed to an annual rate of $9.5-bil- 


rage off™n the second quarter of 1947 com- 
ston to $10.3-billion in the first quar- 


1s plang However, it seems that the pre- 
trip orm” recession will have to be post- 
orne for some time. 


e articles appearing in The Trend 
h the fiery helpful in highlighting various 
lev’s. Hs of the economy. 


> to b J. E. BoumMra.x 
ts andMNSTRUCTION FINANCE CORP., 
NESS INGTON, D. C. 

ylitan 

and ° 
sLnohgs-Produced Diesels 

ot he 


the pile feel that your article, “Diesels on 
Assembly Line” {BW —T]ul.26'47, 
ANKE, f™ tended to give the wrong concep- 
& m™got the progress which has been 
in diesel engine manufacture and 
twas unjust, not only to ourselves, 
rs pamgto several other well established 
(0 actii/#producers of diesel engines. 
ning @@e first sentence, “Diesel engine 
re. SifBlacture is going on a mass pro- 
rated Iifon basis,” set the pace for the arti- 
‘ity, ad indicated a shocking lack of 
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knowledge of the subject discussed. 

When you talk about mass produc- 
tion of diesel engines today, you can- 
not base your story on the future or 
even on the present, for mass production 
of diesel engines is not new; assembly- 
line methods of diesel engine production 
are not new. It is insufhcient to mention 
the “intentions” and year-old perform- 
ance of one or two diesel engine manu- 
facturers without even a nod toward 
those companies which have truly mass- 
produced diesel engines for years. 

Ten years old in October, our com- 
pany is a relative newcomer in the 
diesel engine field. Yet from this one 
Detroit plant there have been shipped 
for this country’s industry, as well as 
for its army and navy, over 235,000 
diesel engines capable of producing 39- 
million horsepower. 

This total of 235,000 diesel engines 
in ten years is indicative of mass produc- 
tion. Without a superb flow of parts 
and subassemblies to our automotive- 
type assembly line and without all of 
the fine attributes of American know- 
how and American labor skilled in mass- 
production assembly methods, it could 
never have been accomplished. 

We will grant you that assembling 
diesel engines and gasoline engines on 
the same assembly line may be a new 
idea. Relatively lightweight diesel en- 
gines, however, can, are, and have been 
mass-produced by assembly-line meth- 
ods independent of the manufacture of 
gasoline engines for many years. The 
savings in cost due to mass production 
are not dependent upon producing more 
than one kind of internal combustion 
engine on our assembly line. Your read- 
ers should be assured that mass-produc- 
tion of diesel engines with precision- 
made interchangeable parts ‘“‘and its at- 
tendant economies” does not date from 
1946 or 1947—at least not in this 
country. 





J. W. Brown 
DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


e Our extensive coverage of the news 
in the diesel engine field over a period 
of years is well known to Business Week 
readers. In attempting to report one 
new trend in that industry, our facility 
with the English language momentarily 
went astray. So, to those readers who 
drew the implication that the manu- 
facturers mentioned in the July 26 story 
are the first to produce diesel engines 
in volume by mass-production methods, 
we admit to some below-par editing. 
To other readers, who deduced that we 
were merely reporting what three com- 
panies have been doing recently in ap- 
plying production line methods to die- 
sels, we voice our appreciation for their 
ability to get our point even though it 
is obscure. 
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Thousands of business firms, large and 
small, are using Elliott’s Combination 
Index Ledger Cards not only to address 
their catalogs, advertising material, 
invoices and other business forms, but 
also as their only ledger cards to show 
the date and amount of all customer 
shipments. 


Whatever your position... big man- 
ufacturer or small retailer... you’ll find 
that this Ledger Card greatly sim- 
plifies record-keeping and addressing 
procedures. ..it will become an indis- 
pensable part of your business. 


The punched holes (see illustration) 
make possible automatic, selective use 
of your mailing list . . . promotional 
material etc. goes only to the group of 
prospects or customers you want to 
reach. 


We have two interesting and inform- 
ative booklets we would like to send 
you. 


DDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Do away with metal 
address plates and 
noisy addressing 
and ae 
machines, and print 
better addresses 
faster, and quietly. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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THE TREND 





WHY RUSSIA FIGHTS THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Now that the Comintern has removed any last linger- 
ing doubts there may have been that we have two worlds, 
it becomes particularly important to: 

(1) Gage the present and prospective industrial 
strengths of the centers of the two worlds—the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. 

(2) Glimpse what success in bringing Western Europe 
into its world would mean respectively to the industrial 
strength of the worlds led by U. S. and Russia. 

(3) Translate production into living standards—the 
basis of political stability—in the two worlds. 


e It is the purpose of this piece to tackle these operations. 
In the nature of the 


rank in world industrial power which tle Us 
covets. Given that start and continued tagnati 
Western Europe, the Soviet would soon hive onk 
U. S. A. as a rival for leadership in key incustriglj 


e A Communist seizure of power in countric: of Wg 
Europe would alter the world balance of ind istrial y 
even more dramatically. If Russia could merely gj 
half of Western Europe’s industrial potential, and yj 
to its own, it would thereby double Communi 
ductive power in the world. If it could just slice, 
smaller segment, and successfully halt the recove 
the rest of the West, that alone would revolutiy 

the world balang 





case, which involves 
great gaps in key fig- 
ures, the calculations 
must be rough. They 
still are reliable 
enough, however, to 
indicate the broad 
tye? 503 
outlines of world in- : 616 
dustrial power and the 600 
significance of the 
struggle for Europe. 940 60 607 
Together, the Mar- 483 
shall countries, the 642 
United States, and the LN e 
Soviet Union  ac- 183 
counted for over 80% 196 
of world industrial 275 
output before the war. 
The rest was scattered 
all over Asia, Latin 


Steel Coal 


Eastern Europe 





PRODUCTION IN TWO WORLDS 


(Millions of Tons) 


industrial power. 
Now look 
planned 1950-5] 
ture. The Ma 
countries hope 
stage a productio 
fort rivaling 
Fourth Five 
Plan. If the Paris; 
is fulfilled in | 


71 140 i 261 measure, non 
54 ~=—Ss«170 270 munist Europe w 
y i 222 E 290 gain or surpass its 


war outputs tha 
exceed Soviet go 

Now take a lo 
production relati 
population as an 
dication of |} 
standards. Before 


Electric Textiles Popula- 
Power tion 


Grains (Billions (Billions 
of Kwh.) of yards) (Millions) 


121 145 10.5 132 
15] 250 11.1 142 
165 285 12.0 145 


118 48 : 193 
100 50 197 
126 82 205 


75 17 d 121 








America, other areas. 

Moreover, the Marshall group was a close second to 
the United States. Russia itself was a poor third. The 
16 countries whose representatives met in Paris accounted 
for about one-third of the world’s industrial output. In 
most lines they outproduced Russia by three to one. 


© Today the balance of industrial power in the world has 
been markedly changed. This country is more than one- 
third ahead of prewar performance. Russia’s output, 
while up in some lines and down in others, seems to be 
close to the best prewar record. Taken as a group, the 
16 nations are well below prewar, perhaps by one-fourth. 

The result is that in so important a line of industry as 
steel, Russia now approaches parity with Western Europe. 
Contributions of its Polish, Czech, eastern German, 
and other allied territories bring the eastern position into 
even closer line with that of the West. 

Now suppose Western European production remained 
mired at its present levels. Suppose, in short, the Paris 
plan were to fail. Then the planned increase of Russian 
output would bring the eastern bloc close to the second 
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war, the Marsh 
group, with a third larger population, grew little 
than half as much grain as Russia. But it far ove 
anced this with a 3-to-1 edge in industrial output 
Russia. Today, Russia is much closer to the Wests 
capita output. If the West lags while Russia advances 
advantage may shift to the East by 1950. But if Wes 
Europe can really recover, its living standards will 4 
surpass those in the Soviet zone. That would threaten 


Communist political hold. 
¢ Thus the single table in the middle of the page g 


far toward explaining Russian opposition to the Ma 
Plan. If the plan works, the world of which the U.S 
is now the center will far overshadow the other w 
industrially. The relative prosperity of the Marshall g 
will make it very hard going for Communist prosels 
Indeed popular dissatisfaction with the police state am 
from contrast in living standards may ultimately m 
the U.S. S. R. itself. Thus on Western Europe's pi 
tion may well hang the fate not of two worlds but 
chance of having one ultimately. 
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